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I. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THEODORET. 


Tue curse of Adam has fallen upon all his children: that curse 
which surrounds the most useful of our labours, the most binding 
of our duties, the highest of our earthly aspirations, with trouble, 
vexation, and disappointment. Not only upon the labourer in 
earning his daily bread has the curse descended in its most literal 
application ; but upon the labourer in the cultivation of his mind, 
upon the student who calls on the world to bring forth its stores 
of knowledge for his improvement and direction, has it come with 
tenfold bitterness, as the fitting retribution for the original act of 
sin. He cannot put forth his hand to take of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good, without striking it against the thorns 
which remind him that that inviting plant is also the tree of the 
knowledge of evil; and often when he has gathered what seemed 
to him the most tempting of its fruits, they no sooner pass his 
lips, than they prove to be as the grapes of Sodom, and as the 
apples of Gomorrah. 

That this should be the case with regard to secular knowledge 
might be expected by many, and will be exulted in by some. 
The ignorant zealot will rejoice at our distress, and tell us that it 
all arises from our meddling with forbidden fruit. Let us keep 
to the source of true knowledge ; let us eat only of the fruit of the 


tree of life; and we shall be satisfied. Well, we try to follow the 
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advice, we go to those sources which he indicates, but we soon find 
that such enjoyment is not the lot of man in this life; that the 
branches, on which such fruits grow in all their perfection, are still 
as inaccessible as if guarded by the flaming sword ; and that if we 
would taste, in all their purity, those fruits of real knowledge 
which are still vouchsafed to us,—if we attempt to enjoy a single 
taste of the knowledge of Divine things beyond those which bear 
directly on our own eternal safety,—if, leaving the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, we would go on unto perfection,—we must 
encounter the same toil and danger and trouble as that by which 
we gain the knowledge of things secular, followed by all the 
more vexation and disappointment, in proportion to ‘the more 
exalted and satisfying character of the knowledge which thus 
eludes our grasp. To change the figure :—the light of life burns 
with pristine and eternal brightness in the inner sanctuary, but 
every approach to it has been darkened by the errours, and perverted 
by the passions of those who, in the present state of things, have 
been constituted, or have assumed the office of, its guardians. 
This painful and humiliating condition of our knowledge is in 
no case felt more bitterly than when we come to search the annals 
of the world, in order to trace in them the history of the Church 
of Christ. We find her name on every page; but the signs which 
mark the Bride of the Lamb are hard indeed to trace. Her 
home is pointed out to us in many a splendid edifice, bearing the 
inscription, ‘The Temple of the Lord are we ;? but the scene which 
in most cases meets our eyes, when we enter the inviting portals, 
suggests the painful but salutary reflections — painful, as they 
disappoint the hopes and discredit the belief of many, but salutary, 
as they teach us the signs by which to find what we seek, ‘God is 
not the author of confusion, but of peace, as in all churches of the 
saints ;’ ‘For where envying and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work.’ The impartial technicalities of a Mosheim tell us of 
the Church’s external and internal history, of events calamitous and 
prosperous, but we often find no marks to distinguish between the 
sheep within and the wolves without the fold, nor any safe test 
by which to judge of the real influence of what seems to be woe or 
weal on the real interests of the true believers. The amiable 
sclf-delusion of a Milner affects to trace the pure current which 
flows through the turbid stream without being infected by 1s 
pollution ; but we see at once that its purity resides chiefly in the 
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simple faith and holiness of the writer, whose ‘ wish is father to his 
thought.’ 

Our present object is to sketch the life of a man who lived in one 
of the darkest periods of that dark scene of bitterness and strife, 
which closes in upon the vision of the student of Church History 
almost as soon as he has passed the boundary of the apostolic age ; 
and to show the reward which then awaited him who, ‘ study- 
ing to be quiet and to do his own business,’ was yet forced, as the 
most peaceful of men may be, at the call of conscience, into the 
arena of the church badly militant. 

Theodoret * was one of the most eminent ecclesiastics of the 
fifth century; confessedly surpassing all his contemporaries in 
learning, and inferior to none of them in piety ; while, in his public 
conduct, he stands conspicuous and almost alone, as a calm and 
moderate champion of freedom of opinion in religious matters, in 
an age when the orthodox and the heretics vied with one another 
in the bitterest intolerance and rancour. The one blot of moral 
weakness on the character of Theodoret is by no means so dark as 
some have represented, and, at all events, may be greatly extenu- 
ated without unfairness. And yet, but for that one fault, his 
name would have come down to us consigned to the list of heretics 
by men, such as Cyril and Dioscorus, to whose spirit, it is no small 
praise to Theodoret to say, his conduct displays the most marked 
contrast. 

Theodoret was born at Antioch towards the end of the fourth 
century of our era. The exact year of his birth is uncertain: 
from a minute ¢xamination of the fragments of evidence, which are 
supplied chiefly by his own works, Garnier has fixed it at a.p. 386 ; 
and Tillemont, with greater probability, at a.p. 393.¢ Theodoret 
himself, who was naturally infected with the credulity which was 
universal in his age,—for even the sceptics of the time were grossly 
credulous in some matters,—has related various marvels which 
attended his birth, as well as subsequent passages of his life. His 
parents were persons of good condition in life, and of distinguished 
piety; and his mother, especially, had the most profound respect 


* Ocodapnros, or, as the name is sometimes written, both in ancient 
MSS. and in modern works, Tuzoporrrus; the former is, undoubtedly, the 
more correct orthography. 

+ See their works, quoted at the end of this article. 
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for the hermits or ascetics, one of whom had healed her of a disease 
of the eyes by means of the sign of the cross, and had also con. 
vinced her of the sinfulness of worldly pomp and luxury. After 
thirteen years of sterile wedlock, during which the prayers of 
several of these pious men had been offered on her behalf in vain, 
one of them, named Macedonius, at length announced that a son 
should be granted to her, but upon the condition that he should 
be consecrated to the service of God. It was not, however, till 
three years afterwards that the child was born, and named 
Ocoddpyros, as being a special gift of God. As the period of his 
birth approached, the holy man who had predicted it kept continu. 
ally in his mother’s recollection the condition attached to the gift, 
of which, too, he frequently reminded Theodoret himself in after 
years. The record of these circumstances, which are only a speci- 
men of the wonders he relates, is important on account of the 
influence which the belief of them exercised on the mind of 
Theodoret. 

He was brought up and instructed in religion by his mother, 
with a care suited to his peculiar position, and which he often 
mentions with gratitude. At a very early age (scarcely seven 
years, according to an inference drawn from his 81st epistle) he 
was sent for his education to a celebrated monastery near Antioch, 
presided over by Euprepius; and there he remained for twenty 
years, until he left it to take charge of his diocese. He had for 
his instructors some of the most eminent ministers of the Eastern 
Church. He himself names Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodorus 
of Mopsuestia as his teachers; but, as the former died before the 
end of the fourth century, he can scarcely have instructed Theo- 
doret, except through his writings. Still less can we take literally 
the statement of Nicephorus,* that Theodoret was a disciple of 
Chrysostom, which can only mean (and in this sense it deserves 
notice) that the writings of Chrysostom were studied by Theodoret 
as a model for his own exegetical works. Of his actual teachers, 
it appears that the chief was Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose 
memory and works he constantly defended from the charge of 
heterodoxy. The use which Theodoret made of those twenty-five 
years of study and retirement appears in the fruit which they bore 
at a later period in his profoundly learned writings. During his 


* Hist. Eecles. xiv. 54. 
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residence in the monastery he was appointed, first a reader, and 
then a deacon, in the church of Antioch, by the patriarchs Porphyry 
and Alexander ; and, in the latter office, he seems to have obtained 
considerable reputation by his sermons against the Arians, Mace- 
donians, and especially the Apollinarists, who were the most 
formidable, by their numbers, among the heretics in the diocese. 
This matter is not very certain; but it is clear that he must in 
some way have obtained a public reputation, to account for his 
appointment to the episcopate by Theodotus, the successor of 
Alexander in the see of Antioch. 

It was in A.D. 420 or 423, according to different computations 
from his own writings,* that he left his monastery to succeed 
Isidorus as Bishop of Cyrus, or Cyrrhus, a small and poor city near 
the Euphrates, about two days’ journey from Antioch ; which was, 
however, the capital of a district of Syria, called Cyrrhestice, and 
the diocese of which contained eight hundred parishes.t We learn 
from his own testimony, which there is every reason to believe, 
that he carried into his new office the quiet spirit of the monastery, 
and that ecclesiastical domination was never an object of his 
ambition. He still practised also the greatest moderation in his 
own mode of life; while he improved the opportunities, presented 
by his office, of exercising the utmost generosity towards others. 
The fortune which he had inherited on the death of his parents he 
had at once divided among the poor; and his bishopric brought 
him no property, neither a house, nor even a tomb; and its annual 
revenues could not have been large. Yet out of these, in addition 
to his alms to the poor, he expended a large sum in the decoration 
of the city, in which he built covered porticoes, two large bridges, 
public baths, and an aqueduct.t He also attracted to the city 
artists and professional men, who were much wanted there, 
especially physicians; and he interceded, both with the imperial 
procurator, and with the empress Pulcheria, for an alleviation of 
the taxes with which the people of his diocese were burthened. In 
the midst of these acts of his public munificence we see an instance 
of his generosity to individuals, in the zeal with which he pleads 
in several letters to his friends, on behalf of Celestiacus of 
Carthage, who had been stripped of his all by the Vandals.§ 


* Epist. 81, 113, 116. + Epist. 82, 118. 
{ Epist. 79, 81, 138. § Epist. 29—36. 
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After an episcopate of five-and-twenty years, he could declare that he 
had never had anything to do with a court of justice, and had never 
received the smallest present ; and afterwards, in his adversity, he 
suffered extreme want, rather than accept presents which would 
have enabled him to live in luxury. Not only did he thus conduct 
himself, but he succeeded, by his example and authority, in 
‘inducing his clergy to follow a similar mode of life. 

At the same time he administered the spiritual affairs of his 
diocese with great vigour. At that wretched period in the history 
of the Church, one of the chief occupations of an orthodox bishop 
was to maintain the contest with the so-called heretics. The 
diocese of Theodoret was overrun with Arians, Macedonians, and 
especially Marcionites; but such was his success in converting 
them, that he speaks of them, in the year 449, as being all recon. 
ciled to the Catholic Church, and he declares that he had baptize 
ten thousand Marcionites. In this contest he ran great personal 
risks, having been more than once in danger of being stoned to 
death. Still he never, like many bishops, called in the aid of the 
temporal power ; but he was assisted by a devoted band of monks, 
among whom one named Jacob was conspicuous; and his zeal was 
inflamed by the belief that supernatural powers took part both 
for and against him. He tells us of devils appearing to him in 
the night, and demanding why he persecuted Marcion, with other 
marvels in the spirit of his age. 

In these useful labours and clerical duties, and in the con- 
position of his exegetical and other works, Theodoret would, in 
happier times, have spent a peaceful life. But in that age it was 
impossible for a man of any eminence to be neutral in the inter 
necine war of the religious parties; and there were various influ- 
ences at work to draw Theodoret into the vortex of the Nestorian 
controversy. This part of the life of Theodoret has been grossly 
misrepresented by Garnier, and the writers who have followed 
him. If we are to believe them, he first adopted a heresy to 
gratify a private friendship; and afterwards, from selfish motives, 
recanted his heresy, and anathematized his friend. It is true that 
Theodoret had formed an acquaintance with Nestorius in the 
convent of Euprepius, where they were fellow-students ; but there 
is no proof of any great intimacy between them, and none that 
Theodoret ever adopted the tenets of Nestorius. His share in the 
contest is more that of an impartial mediator than that of a devoted 
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friend and adherent: he acts, not with Nestorius, but with John 
of Antioch and the Oriental party ; not in order to favour Nestorian- 
ism, but to resist the overbearing intolerance of Cyril, and to 
combat the errors, opposite to those of Nestorius, into which he 
conceived Cyril, and afterwards Eutyches, to have fallen. The 
roof of these statements is contained in the numerous writings 
in which Theodoret explains his views respecting the dispute, in 
all of which he appears as the champion of religious freedom, and 
as the opponent of those authoritative statements of doctrine, 
which fetter private opinion without settling any controversy or 
ensuring any permanent peace. To enter into the details of the 
Nestorian controversy, would be impossible within the limits of 
the present article. We must be content to give a brief sketch 
of the external history of Theodoret’s share in the dispute. 

At an early stage of the controversy (A.p. 430), he wrote a 
letter to the monks of Syria and the neighbouring countries, in 
reply to the twelve capitula of Cyril, the patriarch of Alexandria, 
in whose representations he detects, of course by inference only, 
Apollinarianism, Arianism, and other errors at the opposite ex- 
treme to those of Nestorius ; and especially the confusion of the two 
natures in the person of Christ, by so representing the hypostatical 
union as to make them only one. At the council of Ephesus 
(aD. 431) he arrived earlier than the great body of the Eastern 
bishops, for whose presence he, with others, in vain urged the 
assembly to wait, before condemning Nestorius; and, upon their 
arrival, he took part with them in the separate synod which con- 
demned the proceedings of the council, and decreed the deposition 
of Cyril. The council of Ephesus having thus only widened the 
breach, it remained for the feeble emperor, Theodosius II., to 
decide which party he would support. At first he warmly espoused 
the cause of Nestorius, but soon afterwards, falling under the 
influence of certain monks of Cyril’s party, he summoned the 
African and Oriental bishops to send seven representatives each, 
to explain to him the proceedings of the council of Ephesus. 
Theodoret was one of the seven delegates of the Oriental party. 
On their arrival at Chalcedon, they were ordered to wait there 
for an audience with the emperor; and meanwhile Theodoret, 
being excluded from the Church by the influence of Cyril’s party, 
preached to immense audiences, and celebrated the sacraments, in 
alarge court surrounded by porticoes. On the emperor’s arrival, 
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Theodoret pleaded the cause of the Oriental bishops before him 
with great eloquence and courage; but the mind of Theodosius 
was already surrendered to the other party, and the ambassadors 
of the Eastern churches were dismissed to their homes. On his 
return to Cyrus, Theodoret composed an elaborate work on the 
Incarnation, in five books,* in order fully to explain his ow 
views upon the question, to guard himself against the accusation 
of sharing in the opinions of Nestorius, and to expose the 
heretical tendencies of Cyril’s tenets, and the unjust conduet of 
his party at the council of Ephesus. Of this work we only 
possess a few fragments, and those chiefly from the Latin trans. 
lation of Marius Mercator, a bigoted adherent of the Cyrillian 
party, who declares his belief that Theodoret wrote the book at 
the instigation of the devil. About the same time, also, Theodoret 
came forward in defence of the memory of his master, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, whose: works had been denounced by Cyril and 
his friend Proclus of Constantinople, as the poisonous source of 
the Nestorian heresy. In a work which is now lost, Theodore 
replied in detail to all the arguments advanced by Cyril against 
the works of Theodore; and attacked Cyril with considerable 
bitterness, as we see from some fragments of the book, which are 
preserved in the acts of the fifth cecumenical counceil.t 

Of the transactions of the following years, until the death of 
Cyril, it must suffice to say that Theodoret acquiesced in the 
peace effected by the intercession of the emperor between the 
parties of Cyril and of John, in so far as its doctrinal basis 
was concerned ; and he even submitted, and urged the friends of 
Nestorius to submit, to the deposition of Nestorius. But he 
always protested against that deposition ; and, when it became 
evident that no limits were assigned to the severity with which 
the Nestorians were to be treated (a.p. 435), he threw aside all 
pretence of peace, and stood forth as the decided opponent of 
Cyril, who, on his part, displayed the bitterest enmity against 
Theodoret. It is alleged that, when Cyril died (a.p. 444), 
Theodoret so far forgot himself as to express his exultation at 
the event. Such conduct might be excused on the plea, that his 


* Tlevraddyiov 
t+ Hardouin, Act. Concil. vol. iii. pp. 106, &e. 
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joy was for the deliverance of the Church from a source of bit- 
terness; but the truth is, that the charge rests on passages in two 
works which it is probable that Theodoret never wrote, while, in 
other works, which are undoubtedly genuine, he refers to Cyril’s 
death in quite a different spirit. 

Dioscorus, the successor of Cyril in the see of Alexandria, 
pursued his predecessor’s line of conduct, with even greater bit- 
terness, and Theodoret soon found himself forced into a more 
prominent and disastrous position in the controversy, through 
the necessity of resisting the renewed diffusion of the opinions 
of Cyril by the efforts of a party of Syrian monks, and still more 
by those of the celebrated Eutyches of Constantinople, with 
whose name the Cyrillian doctrine became identified. Dioscorus 
supported the party of Eutyches with all his might; and, besides 
this ground of opposition, he had a personal motive of dislike to 
Theodoret, because the latter had signed a synodical epistle of 
Proclus, the bishop of Constantinople, implying thereby, as 
Dioscorus maintained, the superiority of that patriarch to those 
of Alexandria and Antioch. In fact, the conduct of Dioscorus 
throughout the whole Eutychian controversy betrays at least as 
much care for the aggrandizement of his own see as for the cause 
of truth. Through the influence of this prelate at the imperial 
court, Theodosius, who made no secret of the dislike he bore to 
Theodoret for his opposition to Cyril, was induced to issue a 
command to the bishop of Cyrus, to confine himself within the 
limits of his own diocese, a.p. 448. At the same time that he 
obeyed the mandate, Theodoret addressed letters to some of the 
principal men of the empire, in vindication of his conduct; and 
in these letters we find some of the most interesting particulars of 
his previous life (EZpist. 79—82). He had already done his best 
to appease the enmity of Dioscorus by a letter, explaining his 
opinions, and adducing, as a proof of his orthodoxy, his accept- 
ance of the statement of doctrine agreed upon by John and Cyril. 
Dioscorus, however, replied in the most violent language, plainly 
calling Theodoret a Nestorian. As a last attempt to pacify the 
proud patriarch, Theodoret went so far, in a second letter, as to 
declare those accursed who said that the Virgin was not the 
mother of God, or that Christ was a mere man, or who would 
represent the only-begotten as if in his person there were two 
sons of God; but Dioscorus cut short the correspondence, by pro- 
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nouncing a public anathema upon Theodoret in the church of 
Alexandria ; and soon afterwards, in a.p. 449, he assembled under 
his own presidency the second Council of Ephesus, justly called 
the Robber-synod, which pronounced the deposition both of 
Theodoret, and of Flavian, patriarch of Constantinople, Domnus, 
patriarch of Antioch, and the other bishops who had condemned 
Eutyches at the synod of Constantinople in the preceding year. 

Theodoret had been excluded from the synod which deposed 
him by the express wish of the emperor, who now commanded 
him to retire to a monastery at Apamea; his enemies even 
threatened him with banishment. He bore his fall with dignity 
and cheerfulness, and preferred rather to suffer want than to 
accept the presents which were offered to him on every hand. 
Still neither he nor Flavian felt themselves bound to leave their 
enemies to enjoy their triumph and to domineer over the Church, 
They turned to the only remaining quarter in which there was 
any power to help them, the Roman bishop, Leo the Great, to 
whom Theodoret wrote a letter (Hpist. 113), celebrating the 
renown of the apostolic see, praising the virtues and religious 
zeal of Leo, defending his own orthodoxy by quotations from his 
writings, and requesting permission to come to Rome, provided 
that the emperor should give his consent, to submit the whole case 
to the judgment of Leo and the Western bishops: at the same 
time he requested to be advised whether he should submit to his 
deposition. Leo, who had already pronounced against the 
Eutychians, accepted Theodoret’s confession of faith as satisfactory, 
and declared him absolved from all ecclesiastical censure; but 
the proposal for an @icumenical Council in Italy was negatived by 
the emperor. 

At this precise juncture, however, the whole state of affairs was 
suddenly changed by the death of Theodosius II., a.p. 450, and 
the accession of Pulcheria and Marcianus, who were unfavourable 
to the Eutychians. Theodoret and the other deposed bishops 
were recalled from retirement, on the condition that they should 
be reinstated in their sees by the decision of an Ccumenical 
Council ; and Theodoret himself joined in the demand for such a 
council, as necessary to restore peace to the Church. It assem- 
bled, first at Nicaea, and afterwards at Chalcedon, in 4.p. 45]. 
At its eighth session the petition of Theodoret for restoration 
to his bishopric was discussed, and he himself appeared to plead 
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his cause. He was most enthusiastically received by his friends ; 
but the party of his enemies was still powerful, at least in 
camour. When he attempted to give an account of his opinions, 
he was interrupted by the cry, ‘Curse Nestorius, his doctrines, 
and his adherents!’ In vain did he represent that he cared far 
less for restoration to his see than for permission to clear himself 
from the misrepresentations to which he had been subjected: 
the generous answer to his appeal was the renewed cry, ‘ He is 
a heretic himself: he is a Nestorian: thrust out the heretic!’ 
Yielding at last to the clamour, he exclaimed, ‘Anathema on 
Nestorius, and on every one who denies that Mary is the mother 
of God, and who divides the only-begotten into two sons. I have 
subscribed the confession of faith, and the letter of the bishop 
Leo; and this is my faith—Farewell.’ This declaration was 
received with the applause of the whole assembly, and their unani- 
mous vote restored Theodoret to his bishopric.* 

Whatever weakness Theodoret displayed on this occasion con- 
sisted, not in the sacrifice of any religious conviction, but in 
suffering himself to be deprived of the opportunity of explaining 
his real opinions. He was no Nestorian ; and, though his whole 
character forbids us to suppose that he was a believer in 
anathemas, yet he had the misfortune to live in an age when the 
anathema was esteemed the natural and proper form for a de- . 
claration of religious belief, and when no man was deemed sincere 
in the faith which he professed, until he was also prepared to 
declare the doctrines from which he differed accursed. Theodoret 
himself, as we have scen, had already condemned the tenets of 
Nestorius in nearly the very words which he uttered at the 
council ; and if he hesitated to repeat them then, it was only as 
a protest against the spirit in which the declaration was sought to 
be extorted from him; a protest which, we think, is implied in 
the ‘ farewell,” by which he appears to utter his resolution never 
more to mix in such scenes of strife. That resolution he kept. 
After sharing in the subsequent proceedings of the council, which: 
compensated to some degree for its conduct towards him by pro- 
nouncing the condemnation of Eutyches, Theodoret returned to 
his home at Cyrus, where he devoted the rest of his life to literary 
labours, committing the charge of his diocese to Hypatius. He 


* Hardouin, Concil. vol. ii. pp. 496, foll. 
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appears to have died in a.p. 457 or 458.* His remains were 
deposited in the same urn with those of his stedfast~ supporter, 
the monk Jacobus Thaumaturgus, who died shortly after him, 

Since his death, his memory has met with the same varied 
fortune that he himself suffered during life. The emperor Justin 
honoured his statue with a solemn installation in his episcopal 
throne; but the various Monophysite sects continued their 
opposition to his writings, and twice procured the condemnation 
of them by ecclesiastical synods during the reign of Anastasius, in 
a.p. 499 and 512. Marius Mercator, the bitter opponent of every- 
thing connected with Nestorianism, represents Theodoret as one of 
the worst of heretics ; and he is followed by the Jesuit Garnier, the 
completer of Sirmond’s edition of Theodoret, the value of whose 
very learned and elaborate treatise on the life of Theodoret is 
seriously diminished by the recklessness with which he not only 
adopts the calumnies of Mercator, but even falsifies facts in order 
to support them. Cave has been to some degree misled by these 
writers ; but yet he gives us so warm and just an eulogy of the 
character of Theodoret as to make one smile at the words with 
which he introduces it: ‘ Meliori quidem fato, et molliori censura 
dignus erat Theodoritus.’? Tillemont has refuted many of 
Garnier’s misrepresentations; but he sometimes defends the 
orthodoxy of Theodoret by arguments which the bishop of Cyrus 
himself would scarcely have adopted. For the complete vin- 
dication of Theodoret’s character we are indebted to the German 
church historians, Schréckh and Neander. 

A strong encomium upon his learning and his style will be 
found in Photius,t who describes his language as pure and well- 
chosen, and his composition as clear, rhythmical, and altogether 
pleasing. In other passages, Photius notices several of the works 
of Theodoret;{ and an incomplete list of them is given by 
Nicephorus Callistus.§ Many of them are mentioned by Theo- 
doret himself, in his letters (Epist. 82, 113, 116, 145). The 
fullest account of them is contained in Garnier’s second Dis- 
sertation, de Libris Theodoreti. 

1. The most important of Theodoret’s works are those of an 


* Gennad. de Vir. Illustr. 89. + Bibl. Cod. 46. 
t Cod. 31, 56, 208—205, 273. § A. E. xiv. 54. 
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exegetical character, in several of which he adopts the method, 
not of a continuous commentary, but of proposing and solving 
those difficulties which he thinks likely to occur to a thoughtful 
reader; so that these works are essentially apologetic as well as 
exegetical. This method is pursued, especially in the first of his 
commentaries, which is upon the first eight books of the Old 
Testament, that is, the five books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth («is 7a Gzropa ypapijs éxAoyyjv) ; and also in the 
second of them, upon the books of Kings (that is, Samuel and 
Kings) and Chronicles. As a specimen of his method, we give 
two or three of the first questions which he proposes on the book 
of Genesis. First, ‘Why did not the writer preface his account 
of the creation with the doctrine of God?’ to which he replies, 
that Moses was sent to a people infected with Egyptian pantheism, 
and that, therefore, the very first thing that he had to teach them 
was the distinction between the creature and the Creator; and 
in so doing, instead of passing by the general subject of theology, 
he has laid the foundation on which it all rests, in the doctrine of 
the independent and eternal existence of the one true God. The 
second question is, ‘Why does he not mention the creation of 
angels?” The third, ‘ Did angels exist before the heaven and the 
earth, or were they created at the same time with them?’ In 
this and many other questions he grapples with some of the most 
dificult points of controversy which had occupied the Church 
from the apostolie age to his own time, especially with the various 
forms of Gnosticism and Manicheism. His other commentaries 
are upon the Psalms, the Canticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, with Baruch 
and the Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Twelve Minor - 
Prophets. With respect to the New Testament, we have com- 
mentaries by Theodoret on the fourteen epistles of Paul. 

II. Theodoret has also left two works of an historical character, 
but of very different value. 1. His Ecclesiastical History, in five 
books, is a very valuable work, on account of its learning and 
general impartiality, though it is occasionally one-sided, and often 
Tuns into a theological treatise. It was intended, as he himself 
tells us in the preface, as a continuation of the History of Euse- 
bius. It begins with the history of Arianism, under Constantine 
the Great, and ends with the death of Theodore of Mopsuestia in 
A.D. 429, although it contains an allusion to an isolated fact which 
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occurred as late as a.D. 444. 2. The work entitled Religion 
History* contains the lives of thirty celebrated hermits, and dis. 
plays that weak side of the character of Theodoret, which has 
already been mentioned as the necessary result of the earliest 
impressions he received. It is rather the work of a credulous 
ascetic than of a learned theologian. 

III. Of his works against Cyril, the Eutychians, and the heretics 
in general, the chief are, 1. His censure of the twelve heads of 
anathematization of Cyril. 2. The great work against the 
Eutychians, in a.p. 447, the year before the condemnation of 
Eutyches at Constantinople, entitled the Mendicant or Many. 
shaped,* which, as he explains in the preface, was intended to 
imply that the Eutychians endeavoured to pass off their doctrines, 
like beggars with their tales of imposture, under many guises, 
derived from many previous heresies. The work is in the form 
of a discussion between the Mendicant and the Orthodox, and 
it is divided into three dialogues; the first, entitled "Arpemros, to 
prove that the Son of God is unchangeable ; the second, ’Acovyyvros, 
that his Divine nature is incapable of being mixed or confounded 
with the nature of man; the third, ’Avaéjs, that the Divine 
nature is insusceptible of suffering; and to these dialogues are 
appended syllogistic demonstrations of the three propositions 
maintained in them, namely, first, that God the Word is m- 
changeable ; secondly, that his union with the human nature is 
without confusion; and, thirdly, that the Divine nature of the 
Saviour is incapable of suffering. The work displays great 
learning and power, with a moderation which made it as dis- 
pleasing to the Nestorians as it was to the Eutychians. 3. A work 
against heresies in general, entitled Epitome of Heretic Fables, in 
five books, addressed to Sporacius. In this work, which seems to 
have been written after the end of the Nestorian and Eutychian 
disputes, he not only uses, with regard to other heretics, the in- 
tolerant language which was common in that age, but he speaks 
of Nestorius in terms of bitterness which cannot be defended, and 
which occur again in a special work against Nestorius, addressed 
to the same Sporacius. The warmest admirers of Theodoret 
must lament that, after the contest was over, he took such means 
to set himself right with his former opponents. 4. Twenty-seven 


* ‘Ioropia. + ’Epaviorns ifrou Todvpophos. 
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books against various propositions of the Eutychians, an abstract 
of which is supplied by Photius.* 

IV. The chief of his remaining works are: 1. An apologetic 
treatise, intended to exhibit the confirmations of the truth of 
Christianity contained in the Gentile philosophy, under the title of 
‘EAAnvixGv Oeparevtixy 7) edayyeAtkhs GAnOelas 
prrocodlas énlyywors, Grecarum Affectionum Curatio ; 
seu, Evangelice Veritatis ex Gentilium Philosophia Cognitio: 
2,Ten Orations on Providence: 3. Various Orations, Homilies, 
and minor treatises: 4. One hundred and eighty-one letters, 
which are of the greatest importance for the history of Theodoret 
and his times. 

There are only two complete editions of the works of Theodoret, 
both of very great excellence; but the later having the advantage 
of containing all that is good, and correcting much that is faulty, 
in its predecessor. The first is that edited by the Jesuits Jac. 
Sirmond and Jo. Garnier, in five volumes folio, Paris, 1642—1684: 
the first four volumes, by Sirmond, contain the bulk of the works 
of Theodoret, in Greek and Latin; and the fifth, some minor 
works and fragments omitted by Sirmond, together with Garnier’s 
five dissertations on 1. The History ; 2. The Books ; 3. The Faith 
of Theodoret ; 4. On the Fifth General Council; 5. On the Cause 
of Theodoret and the Orientals. The faults of these valuable 
treatises have been already mentioned. The other edition, founded 
on the former, is that of Lud. Schulze and J. A. Noesselt, Halz 
Sax. 1774, 5 vols. in 10 parts 8vo. 

The following are the chief sources of information concerning 
Theodoret : 

Garnier, Dissertationes, in vol. 5 of Schulze’s edition; Tille- 
mont, Mém. vol. xiv.; Cave, Hist. Litt. s.a. 423, pp. 405, foll. ed. 
Basil.; Fabric. Bibl. Grae. vol. vii. pp. 429, foll., vol. viii. pp. 227, 
foll.; Schulze, De Vita et Scriptis B. Theodoreti Dissertatio, pre- 
fixed to vol. i. of his edition; Neander, Geschichte der Christl. 
Relig. u. Kirche, vol. ii. passim ; Schréckh, Christliche Kirchenges- 
chichte, vol. xviii. pp. 355, foll. P. S. 


* Bibl. Cod. 46 
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ON THE DIVINE NAME ‘Iw SHADDAI, ‘THE ALMIGHTY’ 


Amone the names of the Deity which, by their variety and 
significance, give a force and a charm to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
not preserved in any translation, ancient or modern, the word 
Tw) Shaddai deserves special attention. It is one of the most 


ancient, and, as will appear, of the most solemn import; beside 
that there are strong reasons for regarding it as specially (perhaps 
exclusively) appropriated to the Second Person of the ever. 
blessed Trinity, whose more usual title, before the time of David, 
was ‘The Angel’ or Deputy ‘of Jehovah,’ and after the pub- 
lication of the second psalm, ‘ Son of Jehovah’ or, ‘of God.’ 

The noun ‘TW Shaddai is thought by some profound Hebrew 
grammarians to be in the plural number, as its form in some 
degree indicates. By others this is doubted or denied ; and it is 
not intended to discuss the question in this paper. Yet it may 
just be remarked that "IW Shaddai is never joined with plural 
adjectives, or plural verbs, as the more common term OvN 
Elohim, ‘God,’ occasionally is: of which the examples may be 
seen in Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 
3rd edit. vol. i. pp. 466—468. Thus one of the most striking 
evidences that an idea of some kind of plurality attended the use 
of the word OTN Elohim is entirely wanting in the case of 
"IW Shaddai. 

Of this remarkable term two different etymologies have been 
suggested. Parkhurst and some others derive it from the verb 
iTJW shadah, ‘to pour forth, shed, or irrigate ;? Gesenius and 
others, from the verb TW shadad, ‘ to be strong or powerful, 
to oppress, to lay waste or desolate.’ From each of these verbs 
is derived a noun “W shod, which means, as derived from the 
former verb, ‘the breast or teat of a female,’ shedding forth 
nutriment for its young; and the same word, without any 
difference of spelling or of sound, as derived from the latter verb, 
means ‘ oppression, desolation, destruction.’ 

The word "TY Shaddai has been thought, by those who derive 
it from TW shadah, to mean ‘the all-bountiful,’ ‘the pourer or 
shedder forth of blessings both temporal and spiritual.’ If 
derived from the latter, it means ‘the Almighty,’ having full 
power to inflict destruction, or to avert it. It denotes Omni- 
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potence, not as operating in the tranquil and delightful scenes of 
creation and providence ; not the Deity as all-beneficent, who 
‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
yin on the just and on the unjust;’ but, on the contrary, it 
points to the Great Ruler as riding on the whirlwind and the 
storm, Lord of the thunder, the tempest, the earthquake, and 
the flood, casting abroad the arrows of death, and frowning whole 
nations to destruction. The word denotes the Almighty in that 
sublime aspect in which he appears in the well-known sentence of 
Milton, concerning the expulsion of Satan from heaven : 


‘Him the Almighty Power 
Hurld headlong flaming from th’ Ethereal Skie 
With hideous ruine and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 
Who durst defie th’ Omnipotent to Arms.’* 


It could scarcely have been considered doubtful which of these 
two derivations is the true one, if the rational plan had been 
adopted of ascertaining the specific meaning of each Divine name, 
by examining and comparing all the places where it is found. 

Pursuing this method in the present instance, it is found that 
"WW Shaddai occurs in the single book of Job oftener than in all 
the rest of the Scriptures: the numbers being in Job thirty-one 
times, in the rest only seventeen. There is no indication of its 
use in the period before the flood. The names DVN Elohim, 
mm Jehovah, and ON El, were then in use; but not, so far as 
appears, “IW Shaddai. There is not so much as one proper 
name with this word in it, till the time of Moses, when we find 
TWS Zurishaddai, Num. i. 6, meaning The Almighty is my 
rock; and “AN*TW Shedeur, Num. i. 5, which Gesenius, deriving 
it from JW, explains Darting of fire, but Calmet, or the Editor 
ofhis Dictionary, C. Taylor, Light of Shaddai. 

The opinion is now very general that the book of Job is the 
most ancient in the Bible. It represents the religious faith and 
feelings of the pious who lived between the times of Noah and 
Israel. The flood was then a recent calamity, which had left a 


1 Paradise Lost, B. i. v. 44—49. The above is a literal copy from the 
Third Edition, printed in 1678. 
VOL. Vv, x 
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very powerful and solemn impression on the minds of all, And 
the prevalent use of the name in those days suggests that it may 
have been introduced into the language of the pious, to com. 
memorate that great and instructive event. It denotes the 
Universal Governor as having devastated the earth in righteous 
punishment of man’s wickedness. The latter derivation js, 
therefore, much more probable than the former. 

This higher probability is advanced to certainty, by the 
character of the passages, only four in all, where the name 
occurs in the prophetic books. In two of these we have the 
phrase “TWD WWI Kshod mi-Shaddai yabo, ‘as a de 
struction from the Almighty shall it come.’ Isa. xiii. 6; Joe 
i. 15. In the context of each of these passages, the inspired 
messenger is predicting calamities. The word “WW shod in those 
clauses undoubtedly means destruction; and when the double 
alliteration of the words WW shod and "IU Shaddai is regarded, 
it is seen that the latter would inevitably convey to the hearers 
the idea of the almighty agent in destruction. 

The other two passages occur in Ezekiel’s relation of his visions; 
wherein the Almighty was manifested in a terrific manner, as 
directing the punishment of Judah and the surrounding nations. 
Beyond this fact, there is not, perhaps, anything in the passages 
themselves, (Ezek. i. 24; x. 5,) which can be adduced in proof 
that the import of the name ‘TW Shaddai is here not the all- 
bountiful, but the all-terrible; for it would be an argument too 
feeble and fine-drawn to pretend that ‘the noise of great water’ 
in i. 24, had a special reference to the waters and uproar of the 
universal deluge. 

“These four in the Prophets, and two in the Psalms, (Ixvii. 14; 
xci. 1,) are all the places in which we find the name or any trace 
of it, after the words of Naomi, in Ruth i. 20, 25. Their fev- 
ness shows that, after the time of Moses, it was not in familiar use. 
When employed, it was for the sake of a special significancy felt to 
belong to it, and which the words of Isaiah and Joel sufficiently 
explain. The less usual appellations of the Deity are used by 
ourselves in the same way. If we speak of him as the All-wis 
it is always for the purpose of calling special attention to his ms 
dom ; but if we name him as the Almighty, which is a much mote 
common and familiar appellation, the attribute of power is far les 
distinctly indicated than wisdom is by the former. And this name 
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is often used when we have no reference to power at all; as when 
we say of anything, it is known only to the Almighty. 

It would sound very harsh to translate "TW Shaddai, the De- 
stroyer, or the All-destroying ; but something very like this appears 
tohave been its original meaning. In our language the term 
All-terrible, though it is not a translation of the original word, may 
sometimes be a convenient substitute. Or, ‘ The Omnipotent Judge’ 
may convey the impression more correctly. 

If the reference to the flood above suggested be acknowledged, 


_ the use of this title by Balaam twice in his prophecies, (Num. xxiv. 


4, 16,) will appear natural and proper ; as he was a prophet (pro- 
bably the last real prophet) of the Noachic dispensation, which was 
now to give way to the books and institutions of Moses, as the 
appointed means of men’s intercourse with their Creator. 

In early times, when it was one of the most common names for 
God, it would often be used without any distinct reference to its 
exact meaning, to please the ear by variety of sound, or to give 
elevation to the style. In many parallel distichs of the book of 
Job, it stands with MIN Eloah, or with D8 El, as the corre- 
spondent term in the other clause ; sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other of these having the precedence. In v. 17, xi. 7, xxxi. 2, 
iy Eloah is in the former part, "TW Shaddai in the latter ; in 
vi. 4, xxii. 26, xxvii. 10, xl. 2, “TU? Shaddai stands in the former 
half of the verse. So in viii. 35, xv. 25, xxii. 17, xxiii. 16, xxvii. 
2, 11, 18, xxiii. 4, xxxiv. 10, 12, xxxv. 13, 58 Elis in the former 
part, "TW in the latter; in xiii. 3, "TW Shaddai is in the former 
half, The word OY? Elohim does not occur in this way; 
indeed, it is found only seventeen times in Job at all. In the 
following verses, "TW Shaddai is the only Divine title mentioned. 
Job vi. 14, xxi. 15, 20, xxii. 3, 23, 25, xxiv. 1, xxix. 5, xxxi. 35, 
8, xxxvii. 23. 

In some cases the specific meaning’ of “TW Shaddai as the 
Omnipotent Judge, or the all-terrible, is in full harmony with the 
other terms of the clause: as in . 

Job vi. 4. For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, &e. 

Job xv. 25. He . . . strengtheneth himself against the 
Almighty, 

Job xxi, 20. His eyes shall see his destruction, and he shall 
drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 
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Job xxiii. 16. (Dr. Lee’s tr.) Yea, the Almighty hath confounded 
me. 

Ps. lxviii. 14. When the Almighty scattered kings, &e. 

In other places this specific meaning cannot be traced; as in 
Job xi. 7, ‘ Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst thon find 
out the Almighty unto perfection ? 

And in Job xxxii. 8, ‘The inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding.’ 

Thus in the devotional poetry of Dr. Watts, we have the 
following :— 

‘ My dear Almighty, and my God, 
How little art thou known 
By all the judgments of thy rod, 
And blessings of thy throne !’ 
B. ii. h. 165, st. 3, 


Here the title Almighty does not appear to have any special 
propriety, especially as accompanied by the epithet dear; and 
one might be tempted to think the word was chosen for the 
metre as much as the sense. Very different is the effect in these 
lines :— 

‘Th’ Almighty reigns exalted high 
O’er all the earth, o’er all the sky.’ 
Ps. xevii. part 3. 


In addition to these two classes of passages there is a third, 
where the specific meaning of ‘7W Shaddai appears, indeed, but 
for the purpose of heightening by a kind of contrast the meaning 
of the other terms of the clause; as Dr. Watts has introduced 
some of the terrible scenes of nature into one of the liveliest of his 
‘Spiritual Songs, to give emphasis to the Christian’s expression 
‘of confidence and love. 
‘The God that rules on high, 
And thunders when he please, 
That rides upon the stormy sky, 
And manages the seas: 
‘This awful God is ours, 
Our Father and our love ; 


He shall send down his heavenly powers 
To carry us above.’—B. ii. h. 80, st. 4, 5. 


Thus we have in Job xxii. 25, 26, according to Dr. 8. Lee's 
translation, ‘So shall the Almighty be thy strength, yea.# 
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treasures of silver to thee. For then thou shalt delight thyself in 
the Almighty, and shalt lift up thy face unto God.’ Also in 
Psa. xci. 1, 


‘He that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.’ 


Very different, and in full accordance with its original speciality 
of solemn import, is the use made of this title by Naomi, returned 
in the wane of life, in widowhood and desolation, to the scenes 
where she had been known as a virgin and a bride. Ruth i. 
20, 21—‘The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me... . 
Jehovah hath testified against me, and the Almighty hath 
afflicted me.’ 

All the places where the word ‘7W Shaddai occurs have now 
been mentioned, except seven. Of these, six are in Genesis; the 
seventh, Exod. vi. 8, is a very remarkable one, which has occasioned 
great perplexity and trouble to commentators, and of which I 
venture to propose the following solution. 

There is no need to deviate from the Authorized Version, where it | 
stands, ‘I am the LORD (73): and I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty 
("2 N34), but by my name JEHOVAH was I not known to 
them.’ These I take to be the words of the Angel or Deputy of 
Jehovah, speaking of his own personal manifestations, in his dis- 
tinetness from his official superior. It may be of use to exhibit 
the facts which support this opinion, in a series of positions. 

1. The course of the history shows that the Person who uttered 
these words to Moses, was the same who said to him in Exod. 
iti. 6, ‘I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham,’ &c. 
And that Person is expressly called by Moses (Exod. iii. 2; 
Numb. xx. 16) the ‘ Angel of Jehovah.’ 

2. The Divine Person who appeared to Jacob at Luz (thence- 
forward called Bethel) was the Angel or Deputy of Jehovah. Gen. 
rlviii. 16 ; Hosea xii. 4, 5. 

3. Jacob declares that this Divine Person was "TW Ox El 
Shaddai. Gen. xlviii. 3. The subsequent manifestations of the 
Deity to Jacob are ascribed to the same Person. Gen. xxxi. 
11,13; xxxii. 30; Hosea xii. 3—5; Gen. xxxv. 1, 7, 11, &. 

4. There is good reason to believe that He who appeared to 
Abraham (Gen. xvii.1) and said, Ani El Shaddai— 
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‘I am the Almighty God,’ is the identical Person who made this 
declaration, recorded by Moses in the very same syllables, to Jacob, 
Gen. xxxv. 11. 

5. It is found on examination that this Divine Person, who 
appeared repeatedly to the patriarchs, only on two occasions 
expressly called himself Jehovah ; namely, once in the earlier part 
of his intercourse with Abraham, Gen. xv. 7, and afterwards in 
what appears to have been the beginning of his miraculous inter. 
course with Jacob, xxviii. 13. 

6. Having once distinctly declared to each of these patriarchs 
that the name Jehovah belonged of right to himself, he subse. 
quently took the name "TW ON El Shaddai; leaving the name 
Jehovah to be given in his own language, (Gen. xviii. 19; xxii. 19) 
and in theirs, (xxiv. 3, 7; xlix. 18,) to the glorious and ever 
invisible Person by whom the Almighty Angel was deputed. 

Thus the names Jehovah and El Shaddai appear to have had in 
the patriarchal age that degree of distinct application which the 
names God and Lord had in the language of the Apostles, 
(1 Cor. viii. 6.) The patriarchs’ usual name for the First Person, 
was Jehovah ; for the Second, E/ Shaddai. 

It is remarkable that these three names are never brought together 
in the same title. In this respect "IW Ox El Shaddai presents 
a contrast to wy Os El Gnelyon, ‘the most high God? 
Gen. xiv. 18—20. Melchizedek had called the Deity by this 
name: Abram adopts his phrase, but prefixes the name Jehovah, 
calling the Deity Woy ON MM Jehovah El Gnelyon, ‘ Jehovah 
the most high God.’ Gen. xiv. 22. There is nowhere any such 
phrase as "TW ON MIM Jehovah El Shaddai. No doubt the 
patriarchs believed "Tw 5x El Shaddai to be MIT Jehovah ; 01, 
at least, they did not believe the contrary: but with reverential 
care they spoke of him only in such phrases as he had himself 
sanctioned. 

7. It is worthy of notice, that, after the name E/ Shaddai was 
declared to each of the patriarchs Abraham and Jacob, neither of 
them invoked him by the name Jehovah. Abraham had previously 
done this; see Gen. xv. 8, MM, ‘JT Adonai Jehovah, ‘ Lord 
GOD ’ but afterward, in the most reverential manner, however, 
he uses the title Adonai simply. For the word is Adonai, not 
Jehovah, in all the four places, Gen. xviii. 27, 30, 31, 32; though 
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in most editions of the English Bible, until a very few years ago, 
insome one or more of those places, sometimes in them all, the 
yord Lord was printed in capitals, ‘LORD,’ as if the Hebrew 
were mT, In Jacob’s invocation, in Gen. xxxii. 9, the word 
mn Jehovah is used, along with other titles; but not with 
a “by El Shaddai ; which, indeed, he is nowhere recorded to 


have used in invocation at all; but only in speaking of his Divine 
Protector in the third person. Gen. xliii. 14; xlviii. 3. It is 
tree that, in Gen. xlix. 18, M1 Jehovah singly is used by Jacob 
in invocation: but both in this place, and in Gen. xxxii. 9, there 
is no evidence, and indeed no probability, that, in using this 
glorious name, he had a special regard to the Second Divine 
Person. He rather appears to have invoked the Great Supreme, 
without respect to visible manifestations or personal distinctions. 

8. From the preceding collection of facts, the import of the 
passage, Exod. vi. 2, 3, appears to be this; ‘1, the deputy of 
Jehovah, am myself Jehovah. In my intercourse with the 
patriarchs I appeared chiefly as his deputy, and bore the name 
El Shaddai; but now I come to make such manifestations of 
my power and glory, as shall give irrefragable proof of my 
absolute and full divinity.’ 

9. It may further be remarked, that there was a special pro- 
priety in the revelation of the name El Shaddai to Abraham, 
when a terrible display of His almighty power and awful justice 
was to be given, within a few weeks, in the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah by fire from heaven. Compare Gen. xvii. 1; 
Wii, xix. xxi. 5. 

Again, the mention of this name was seasonable and proper, 
when Egypt was shortly to be desolated for Israel’s deliverance, 
Exod. vi. 3: and lastly, when Judea was to be a depopulated 
waste, for the sins of its inhabitants. (Ezek. x. 5.) As a title 
of the Second Person, it is in full accordance with the Lord’s 
declaration, ‘The Father . . .. hath committed all judgment 
wito the Son ;’ (John v. 22;) and with the awful majesty of his 
final coming ‘from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming 
fire’ when ‘the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, te earth also and the 
works that are therein shall be burned up.’ (2 Thess. i. 7, 8; 
2 Peter iii. 10.) 
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The evidence above produced appears sufficient to show that in 
all the seven places where the two words El Shaddai occu 
together, as one compound title, (Gen. xvii. 1; xxviii. 3; xxv. 11; 
xlii. 14; xlvii. 3; Exod. vi. 3; Ezek. x. 5,) it denotes the 
Second Divine Person. This may also be the case in several of the 
places where one of these stands without the other. There is not 
anything indeed in the word 8 EI itself, to mark it asa dis 
tinctive title of the Mediator. Its radical meaning is power, 
Yet it has this personal appropriation in Gen. xxxi. 13; xxxv. 7; 
Isa. vii. 14; ix.6; Matt. i. 23, and ‘TU probably has it in 
Psa. Ixviii. 14 ; Ezek. i. 24, and perhaps also in many, or even in all 
the places where it is found in the book of Job. But that either 
El or Shaddai separately is a title of the Son of God in all-places 
could not, I think, be fully maintained. 

The only place in Genesis, where "TW Shaddai is unaccom- 
panied by D8 El, is in Jacob’s prophecy, chap. xlix. 25. 

To the devout student of Scripture it will be an interesting 
employment to trace the steps by which this glorious Personage 
‘TW ON El Shaddai made himself known to the patriarchs ; 
and by his own manifestations guided them to the belief of his 
mysterious and benign superior. But no further help in this 
research can be given here. The subject is already treated by me 
at some length, in an essay to be entitled ‘ Christology,’ a part 
of which is printed in order to the publication of the whole, 
when certain obstacles shall have been removed. 

The word that oftenest occurs in the Septuagint as a version of 
TW Shaddai, is Mavroxpdrwp, Pantokrator ; of which ‘ Almighty’ 
is an exact copy; since it is formed of an adjective meaning all, 
and a root denoting strength, power. This word is found also 
in ten places of the New Testament, all of them, except 2 Cor. vi. 
18, in the Apocalypse. It is not easy to trace in these any 
particular reference to the ancient title “IW Shaddai; nor is any 
of the verses containing that word quoted in the New Testament. 
It is in some places applied to the Divine Father, as in Rev. iv. 8, 
xxi. 22; in others, as xvi. 14, xix. 6, 15, it may possibly 
denote the Son. But it appears not to have been intended, in 
the Christian Scriptures, as a title of either of them distinctively. 

A few remarks, thrown together without much connexion oF 


order, may conclude this paper. Resuming the topic of the plural 
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form of “TW Shaddai, it may be added, that if this should be 
admitted, the fact may be accounted for, either, as Dr. W. Lindsay 
Alexander thinks, by supposing this to be an indication of a 
plurality of persons in the One Divine Essence; or, which 
appears far more probable, by supposing that it indicates the 
various and successive exertions of power. I have attempted, in 
a paper on the word DN Elohim, in No. IV. of Dr. Kitto’s 
Journal of Sacred Literature, to show that the plurality of the 
Divine manifestations to Abraham was the thing primarily 
referred to in the plural form of that important word. The 
plural form of "TW Shaddai (if it be indeed in the plural, which 
I doubt) may have been designed to commemorate several dis- 
tinct occasions on which the power of the Supreme had been 
awfully manifested in the punishment of transgressors. The 
flood was the most signal instance of this kind: but there may 
have been many others, known to Job and his visitors. 

The sixteen* places of the Septuagint where "TW Shaddai is 
translated [lavroxparwp, pantokrator, are the following: Job v. 17; 
vill. 5; xi. 7; xv. 253 xxii. 17, 25; xxii. 16; xxvii. 2, 11,13; 
xxii. 8; xxxili. 4; xxxiv. 10, 12; xxxv. 13; xxxvii. 23. In 
eight others Képios, Kurios, ‘Lord,’ is substituted; and five 
(Ruth i. 20, 21; Job xxxi. 2; xl. 2; Ezek. i. 24, in Aquila 
and Symmachus in v. Theod.Ioxvpés) have ‘Ikavds, ‘ sufficient.’ 
Schleusner suggests that in these the translators may have 
thought the word to be derived from J dai, ‘sufficient,’ the 
prefix W denoting who, and "TW, he who is sufficient. Perhaps 
this may have led to the frequent rendering of Zl Shaddai, ‘God 
all-sufficient.’ 

It would be of little use to state here the diversified render- 
ings of this word in the ancient Syriac version, or the other 
variations in the Septuagint. The latter may be seen in the 
Hebrew indices of those standard works, Trommii Concordantiz, 
and Schleusneri Lexicon Veteris Testamenti. 

In the Vulgate, the translation of "TW ON El Shaddai is 
uniformly, ‘Deus Omnipotens;’ and for "IW Shaddai singly, in 
Job, &e., the version in the great majority of cases is ‘ Omnipo- 


* Trommius says fifteen, but he has omitted Job xxxiv. 12. 
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tens.’ But there are the following deviations: Dominus, Job y, 
17; Isa. xiii. 6: Deus, Job xxii. 8, 17; xl. 2, Vulg. xxxix, 39; 
Deus celi, Psa. xei. 1, Vulg. xc. 1: Ceelestis, Psa. Ixviii. 14, Vulg. 
Ixvii. 15: Sublimis Deus, Ezek. i. 24: Potens, Joeli. 15. Of the 
old English versions I have examined only the Geneva Bible, 
where, in Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11, it is rendered Ajj. 
sufficient, but with Almighty in the margin: elsewhere it is uni. 
formly Almighty; but, in Gen. xlviii. 3, Exod. vi. 3, with Al- 
sufficient in the margin. 

Bunyan, in his interesting and instructive allegory, ‘ The Holy 
War,’ uses the word Suappat to denote the First Person of the 
Blessed Trinity; as with evident propriety he uses IMmanve 
for the Second. None will attach any weight to his authority on 
a critical question; but persons may be influenced unconsciously 
by a habit acquired in youth, of referring the former name to 
the First Person rather than the Second. The best way of dis- 
sipating this prepossession is to show its origin in that fascinating 
work. 

In our authorized version the uniform translation of "TW Shaddai 
is Almighty, without any marginal term; and this is not used for 
any other Hebrew word. It is also the translation of [avro- 
- kpatwp, pantokrator, in the New Testament, except in Rev. xix. 6, 
where we have ‘omnipotent.’ The term ‘ Almighty’ is employed 
with equal uniformity by Dr. Boothroyd in his family Bible, and 
by Dr. Samuel Lee in his translation of Job. A better English 
term it is at present impossible to find: though it has the defect 
of being an adjective, and needing ‘the’ before it, whereas 
‘IW Shaddai is a noun substantive, indeed a proper name ; and 
the too frequent mention of ‘the Almighty’ in familiar con- 
versation, has abated its solemnity, which is more preserved in 
‘Omnipotent,’ and the awful aspect of the name may be realised 
by occasionally substituting All-terrible. All-sufficient and All- 
bountiful lead the mind astray from its genuine meaning. 

The above disquisition is submitted to the attention of biblical 
students as a specimen (however imperfect) of the way in which 
it is conceived all the Divine names and titles should be examined; 
namely, by selecting and comparing all the passages where they 
are found; giving particular attention to those of the time when 
each first occurs ; and to those where it stands in portions of the 
Bible in which it is but seldom found. In what is written by 
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Leusden, of two centuries ago, and by Hengstenberg of the present, 
on the names of the Deity, so far as I have seen, it does not appear 
that this method has been adopted. Who can tell whether, if this 
were diligently and prayerfully done by a number of competent 
students, Britain might not become the instructress of the 
Continent in biblical literature? instead of our looking with 
dastardly indolence on such researches as beyond all but Germans, 
and, perhaps, making their translated works (highly valuable, no 
doubt) our ultimate authorities. The spirit of British freedom, 
especially among Nonconformists, and of British piety, ought to 
be far above this. The works of Ainsworth and Selden, Walton 
and Castell, Lightfoot and Owen, were read and respected on the 
Continent: and the time will, doubtless, return when works of 
independent biblical research and sound theology, produced in 
Britain, shall influence and assist continental scholars. Of the 
return of such honour to our land there are cheering auguries in 
the works of Drs. J. P. Smith and S. Davidson and other 
Biblical scholars; and, in the setting up of another journal, 
whose design is in harmony with that of ‘ The Biblical Review.’* 
The more humbly and diligently and prayerfully we examine 
just what the Scripture says, and what it does nov say, carefully 
arranging all in the order of time, and thus reducing theology 
into that historical method into which the celebrated Jonathan 
Edwards was so intent on re-casting it, that at first he declined 
the presidency of Yale College—the order, be it remembered, in 
which God himself gave it—the more likely shall we be to make 
solid and permanent advances in this the sublimest of sciences. 


G. B. K. 
Scarborough. 


* It will be seen, by reference to the following article, that two writers 
in the present number of our review have concurred, without previous 
concert, in the vindication of English biblical scholarship. 
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NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
DAVIDSON'S INTRODUCTION AND GRINFIELD’S SCHOLIJA.* 


In the above announcement we commend to our readers two most 
valuable contributions to the biblical criticism of this country. 
We have long and very gratefully regarded Dr. Davidson as a 
man of thorough scholarship, a competent and very bold critic of 
the sacred Scriptures, and yet withal one of such tender religious 
susceptibilities as would the rather limit his views than predispose 
them to liberty of speculation. He has heretofore secured to 
himself an enviable grade in sacred literature, and we are full well 
sure that this volume will advance him. It is incomparably supe- 
rior to his former works in arrangement, in concentration, and in 
those qualities of subject-matter which must give his book character 
and importance—we mean those of acquaintance with his contem- 
porary critics, and self-possession in his estimate of their labours. 
The last of these is by far the most indicative of mental power; 
for we are free to say, that he who honestly, and with a right 
mind, and with an unsophisticated spirit of scholarship, (such as 
we believe Dr. Davidson to possess,) can adjudicate upon the mate- 
rials of thought and criticism which we receive every year from 
Germany, is a man of high and honourable faculties. No theolo- 
gical student or professor in England should fail to avail himself 
of Dr. Davidson’s works ; for though we might take some grave 


‘objections—some of them esthetic and others philosophical—to 


sundry portions of them, we believe that they are eminently 
wakeful as to truth, always exact in literary statement, as always 
calm and just in appreciation of others, and sometimes unique, 
yet true, in judgment upon general points of investigation. ° 


* I. An Introduction to the New Testament ; containing an Examination 
of the most important Questions relating to the Authority, Interpretation, 
and Integrity of the Canonical Books, with reference to the latest inquiries. 
By Samvet Davipsoy, LL.D. Vol. I. The Four Gospels. London: Samuel 
Bagster and Sons. 1848. 8vo. 

II. Scholia Hellenistica in Novum Testamentum, Philone et Josepho, 
Patribus Apostolicis, aliisq. Ecclesia Antique Scriptoribus, necnon Libris 
Apocryphis maxime depromta. Pars altera. Instruxit atque oynavit Novi 
Testamenti Hellenistice Mlustrati Recens Editor (F. W. Grinrie1p, M.A) 
Londini: Gulielmus Pickering. 1848. 8vo. 
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And then we have similarly to commend Mr. Grinfield’s 
Scholia. He is one of the ripest scholars in Great Britain. Like 
Castell, though with more fortune to command facilities, he has 
expended immense sums in order to complete his Scholia. Years 
on years we know him to have given to these works, and he who 
longs for anything collateral for the illustration of the phraseology 
and idioms of the New Testament, will find in these volumes 
an ample, a most ample provision. Mr. Grinfield has collated 
from Philo, from Josephus, from the best of the early fathers of 
the Church, words, phrases, and paraphrases which will give an 
humble but independent mind the most wholesome assistance to 
the literal study of the New Testament. 

We take this incidental occasion for objecting to Dr. Davidson’s 
statement that, ‘probably, too little attention has been given to 
theological literature in England. There are few books on it in 
our language.’* We are the very last to depreciate German con- 
tributions. Every page of our review proves our profound reverence 
for their learning, (albeit we wish they knew how to write, when 
they write in Latin,) and yet we are not prepared to underrate that 
of our own land. Even in the department of sacred literature, 
and without reference to theological opinion, we are inclined to 
boast of such comparatively recent works as Lee’s Prolegomena, 
Bishop Kaye’s Tertullian, Henderson’s Isaiah, the Psalms by 
French and Skinner, the Hore Apocalyptice by Elliott, and, though 
last not least, the Scholia of Mr. Grinfield. It is true, that nu- 
merically we are deficient; but we must not forget that, unlike our 
Teutonic neighbours, our sacred critics are indisposed to publish 
what their further researches may compel them to recant. Their 
works are, therefore, like the last elaborated editions of German 
authors, without their preliminary formations. 

Dr. Davidson’s volume well sustains the promise of the title- 
page. It is a masterly ‘examination of the most important ques- 
tions relating to the authority, interpretation, and integrity of the 
canonical books, with reference to the latest inquiries.’- Witness 
his refutation of Hug’s attempt to invalidate the testimony of 
Papias to St. Matthew’s gospel; his arguments for the authen- 
ticity of that evangelist, in answer to the unfavourable internal 
phenomena adduced by Scheckenburger, Strauss, Credner, and 


* Preface, p. 5. 
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De Wette; and his chapter on the correspondencies of the first 
three gospels. In these, and many other instances, his scrutin 
has been most exact, and his fairness unimpeachable. In fact, the 
best that we can say of this volume is, that it dissects all the 
principal objections of the German Tiibingen school to the 
authenticity and integrity of the evangelists, and when it does not 
supply a complete answer (the cases of which are very rare) it pro- 
vides ample materials for their refutation. 

We select the following as one of the best illustrations of those 
high qualities as a biblical critic which we have accorded to Dr, 
Davidson. It is a reply to the sixth objection to the authenticity 
of the gospel of St. Matthew. 

It is argued that, 


‘The evangelist has allowed himself to be led astray, by regarding certain 
prophecies so as to model the history after them, (xxi. 7; xxvii. 3—10; 
perhaps also verse 39 ff.) 

‘ Strauss affirms that Matthew misunderstood the prophecy in Zechariah 
ix. 9, thinking that two asses were specified in it, the one jpn, the other 
wy. It is farther averred, that Matthew, or rather the writer of the gospel, 
represents Jesus riding on both at the same time. The latter statement is 
manifestly incorrect. It is true that émdvw atréy occurs twice in chap. 
xxi. 7; but the use of the plural does not prove that the rider sat on both 
together. The expression is a popular one, without being exact. That it 
is far from being uncommon, may be seen from parallels in Judges xii. 7, 
and Genesis xix. 29. But although it can thus be perfectly justified on the 
supposition of its reference to évos and m@dos, yet we believe that érava 
avraév alludes to the ivaria or garments. It is true that the former érévo 
avrév must be referred to the dvos kai mHAos; but the latter émdvo adrav is 
most naturally referred to indria: and he sat upon the GARMENTS. Two 
animals were brought, a foal and its mother, the latter being probably used 
in bringing the former. Both were closely related, and more easily led 
along together. The other evangelists make no mention of the mother-ass; 
but their silence regarding her does not prove the contradictory character 
of Matthew’s narrative, which does introduce her. 

‘Tt was a primary object with the author of the first gospel, to show the 
exact fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy in the person and proceedings 
of Christ. Hence he adduces the prediction in Zechariah, in terms not 
deviating very widely from the original. The xai between dvoy and mahov 
in verse 5 is exegetical: “on an ass, even a foal, the son of an ass.” So 
also the , between jor and yy is explanatory. Matthew regarded yy as 
epexegetical of smn, while he introduces érofvyioy corresponding to 
ritmyp. He judged it necessary to his design to state, that Christ rode 
on a young ass which had never been used before, the offspring of a she- 
ass that had been employed as a beast of burden. This circumstance, 
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trivial as it may appear, had doubtless a reference to the nature of his 
kingdom. That the Saviour should make his entry into Jerusalem on an 
animal young, unbroken, strong, comported with the genius of that new 
kingdom he was about to establish. 

‘In regard to xxvii. 3—10, we cannot admit that the account of Judas 
there given contradicts that of Luke in the Acts of the Apostles. In various 
respects it differs, without, however, presenting a direct opposition. 

‘Tt is assumed by De Wette, and many others, that the evangelist was 
misled by Jeremiah xviii. 1, and that he named him instead of Zechariah. 
But we see no ground for the hypothesis. It lacks even the shadow of 
probability. In every other case the evangelist has quoted correctly, and 
why should he not have done so in the present? In another work,* we 
have endeavoured to show, that the latter portion of the book now attached 
to Zechariah, and going by his name, properly belongs to Jeremiah. The 
very circumstance of his adapting the passage to the purpose for which it 
is quoted, the changes made in the original words, the departures from the 
Hebrew and Septuagint, favour the notion that the writer was then wide 
awake, employing his powers of reflection and discrimination, in the exer. 
cise of which he could scarcely have committed so great a blunder as some 
attribute to him. The confusion in the Greek words of which De Wette 
speaks, is founded on the change of persons introduced; for, instead of 
“Twas prized at,” the historian puts “tHEy valued,” altering the first 
person singular with the third plural. In the Hebrew, the prophet Jeremiah, 
as a symbolical person acting a symbolical part, appears; whereas, the 
evangelist writes of Christ in the third person, applying to the antitype 
language used of the type.’} 

_We have intentionally selected this criticism as a fair specimen 
of Dr. Davidson’s high qualities. And our subordinate object in 
doing so is to prove our impartiality. We are not satisfied with 
his solution of the difficulty in St. Matthew’s quotation from the 
prophet Jeremiah. It may be, it may not be, that the latter portion 
of the book of Zechariah was written by Jeremiah. We are inclined 
tothink it was not. A careful examination of the two portions into 
which it is generally divided, in consequence of the distinct subject- 
matter in each, will show that same harsh struggle against Aramzan 
barbarisms, which we believe cannot be met with in Jeremiah, not- 
withstanding the authority of Jerome. We are aware that Dr. 
Davidson is sustained in his opinion by such names as Mede, Ham- 
mond, Kidder, and Lowth, among oursound old English critics ; never- 
theless, we must, but with filial reverence, differ from them. Kester, 
in his ‘Meletemata in Zecharize Prophete Partem posteriorem,’ 
may be satisfactorily consulted by the biblical student upon this 


* Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 575. + pp. 84—87. 
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topic. The question (and a most important one it is) still remains, 
how comes it that the evangelist should give Jeremiah as his 
authority, although his quotation can be traced to no direct original? 
If it were necessary, we should not scruple to prefer to Dr, 
Davidson’s view the assertion of Jerome that he had seen the origi. 
nal, in a book of that prophet, written in Hebrew, and in the hands 
of Nazarenes: ‘Legi nuper in quodam Hebraico volumine, quod 
Nazarenz mihi Hebreus obtulit, Hieremiz apographun, in 
quo hee ad verbum scripta reperi.’ Or, if necessary, we should 
prefer the supposition of Morus and Stephanus le Moyne, that in 
Matthew’s original it was N23 T)3, and that the Greek transla- 
tor read it as N'227 "ND, and that thence arose the version bia 
“Iepewiov. Or again, it would be sufficient for us to know that one 
MS., the Syriac and Persic versions, and Cod. Vere and Verm. in 
Blanchini evang. quadr. read 81a rod zpodijrov, so that Griesbach 
prefixes to “Iepeufov his mark that it should probably be omitted, 
and adds to the authorities for omitting it, Vers. Neogreeca, and 
Cod. Lat. apud Lucam Brugensem. Either of these would be 
preferable to the grave difficulty of violating the historical as well 
as internal evidence in favour of the whole of the book of Zecha- 
riah. And then the argument of the celebrated Grotius is ofa 
still higher order ; that Zechariah was fond of imitating the very 
phraseology of Jeremiah; for example, c. i. 4, as taken from Jer. 
xvii. 11, and xxxv. 15; andc. i. 6, from Lam. iii. 17, and e. iii. 8, 
from Jer. xxiii. 5; that, because of these points of resemblance, 
the Jews were wont to say that the spirit of Jeremiah dwelt in 
Zechariah, and that thence Jeremiah and Zechariah were regarded 
as one and the same, so that the very verse uttered by Jeremiah, 
though placed in no original record, but preserved in the memory 
of the faithful, was embodied in his own prophecy by Zechariah. 
But above and beyond these, we regard the criticism of the diseri- 
minating Heinsius as more in accordance with the laws of her- 
meneutics. ‘There is here (we translate him) a odyxvors of two 
prophetical passages, from which, doubtless, this quotation of 
Matthew has been extracted: namely, Jer. xxxii. 6—13, and Zech. 
xi. 12, 18. Instances of such combination may be found in Matt. 
xxi. 5, from Isa. Ixii. 11, and Zech. ix. 9; in, Matt. xxi. 18, from 
Isa. lvi. 7, and Jer. viii. 11; in Acts i. 20, from Psa. Ixix. 26, and 
cix. 8; and also in | Pet. ii. 7, from Psa. cxviii. 22, and Isa. viii. 
14, And thence it was usual, when the words or testimonies of 
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two were employed, either one being omitted, to name the other 
only, or to make the united testimony as if it were from one only. 
Of the former, Mark i. 2, 3 is an instance, where the first part of 
the testimony is from Malachi, the second from Isaiah, and yet, 
the name of Malachi is omitted and Isaiah alone is mentioned. 
Of the latter, Matt. xxi. 5 is an example, where the testimonies 
of two prophets being united, it is said, “which was spoken by the 

het.”’ We attach no value to the fanciful typical resemblance 
mentioned by Glassius, between the field purchased by Jeremiah 
and which was, nevertheless, held by strangers, and that which 
was bought by the price of our Lord’s betrayal, ‘to bury stran- 
gers in;’ nor even to the conjecture of Heinsius, that there was 
areference in ‘the field of slaughter’ to that called ‘ Aceldama.’ 
But we do attribute importance to the fact that when two testi- 
monies are quoted in combination, the evangelists were accustomed 
to designate but one. 

There still remains an interesting point, which Dr. Davidson 
has not attempted to obviate. Michaelis denies that, under any 
circumstances, it can be a quotation even from Zechariah. Assum- 
~ ing that the Septuagint was the authority which Matthew employed, 
he adduces its words to show that there is no similarity between 
them ; he remarks, ‘ the Septuagint version, kal ornoay rov pro 
pov tpidkovta Kal eime Kupios pe, xddes adrods eis 
ingp kal €haBov Tovs Tpidxovra apyupods, ka) évéBadov adrous 
ds rov olxov Kupiov eis xwvevrijpiov, has only three words in com- 
mon with St. Matthew, and the subject-matter itself is totally 
different, for according to the Septuagint the thirty pieces of silver 
are cast into the melting-pot in order to be proved, whereas, 
according to St. Matthew, they are applied to the purchase of the 
Potter’s field, nor can the quotation have been taken from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, which relates to a different subject from that treated 
by St. Matthew ; for though mention is made in the Hebrew of a 
potter, no mention is made of a potter’s field.’ 

To this we answer that there is no reason why St. Matthew 
should not, and there are many reasons why he should, have had 
the Hebrew text in his memory, and this slight coincidence is a 
strong presumption that he had. . 

But Michaelis proceeds : ‘ The following comparison of the words 


of St. Matthew with the words of the Hebrew original, will suf- 
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ficiently demonstrate that the evangelist has not taken his quota. 
tion from Zechariah. 

‘Kal €daBov ta tpidxovtra These are almost the 
only words of the passage which correspond to the Hebrew 
MMPN), but the correspondence is rather apparent 
than real, for the Hebrew word which answers to €Aafor is in the 
first person singular, whereas ¢AaBov, which if alone might be 
taken in the same person, is determined by &dwxar to be the third 
person plural.’ 

To this we answer, in the text in Matthew one MS. for gwxay 
reads €8adov, and some versions read édwxa. That édwxa is the 
most probable reading may be inferred from what follows: xafi 
ovvera£é ou 

Michaelis proceeds: tod rerysnpévov. These words 
are wanting in the Hebrew, for %?¥I VIN, which are said to 
correspond with them, are differently placed in the Hebrew, as 
they come before the words that answer to at €\aBor, and signify 
“egregium pretium,” taken in an ironical sense.’ 

Now, in opposition to this, we affirm that there is the most 
interesting coincidence between the Hebrew original and the 
Evangelist. To ground such a remark as the above upon the 
slight miscollocation of the words is beneath Michaelis. The 
words which follow év ériujcavro, ‘whom they valued,’ may or 
may not be an interpolation. But rijy rity rod rerysnpévov has 
its direct counterpart : WR TIN ‘the 
splendour of the price at which I was valued by them.’ That it 
was used, both originally and in the quotation, ironically, only 
gives bitter force to the narrative. 

Again Michaelis: ‘’Amd “Iopand. To these words 
DPV is said to answer. But if that were true, the Greck 
would not be a translation, but a paraphrase.’ 

As if in a multitude of instances, and in perfect accordance 
with the laws of quotation, such an exegetical addition was not 
authorised ! 

Michaelis : ‘xa éSwxav. These words are totally wanting in the 
Hebrew. To this we repeat again that we have authority for 
€Badov, and its counterpart in Hebrew is obvious. And if not, 
the passage in St. Matthew is rather a reference than a quotation. 

Michaelis : rdv dypdv Tod Kepapéws. Likewise wanting 
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the Hebrew, though they relate to the chief subject of the 
quotation. It is true that a potter is mentioned in the Hebrew, 
but not a syllable of the potter’s field.’ 

- On this, Blayney’s remark deserves attention. ‘ For TSVTON 
one MS. of the first authority reads T31VI M2 ON, But M32 
is rendered a field, Ruth ii. 17, and possibly may have been so 
here. And Gesenius adduces numerous instances to show that 
it often signifies ‘a repository, place, or container of anything.’ 

Michaelis: ‘xa0a ovvéragé por Kipios. Likewise wanting in 
the Hebrew, for it would be too great a critical licence to refer 
them to ‘28 MIT? TWN at the beginning of the 13th verse.’ 

This last observation is almost incredible, it is so absurdly 
gratuitous. It might be plausible were these words in another 
sentence ; but they form a part of the same verse. For the dif- 
ference of collocation is nought: the signification is exact in its 
similarity. 

We cannot close this analysis without seizing the occasion to 
advert to the beloved and venerated Doddridge, whose critical 
acumen and whose sagacity can never be too highly esteemed. 
A part of his note on this passage has always appeared to us 
happily characteristic of him. ‘As for the general propriety of 
applying these words to this occasion I think it may well be vin- 
dicated ; for the connection and sense of the prophecy in the 
Old Testament seem to be this. In order to represent to 
Zechariah the contempt which Israel put upon their God, he had 
a vision to the following purpose: he thought God first appointed 
him to appear among them as a shepherd; (making him by 
that emblem a representation of himself:) after some time, he 
directs him to go to the rulers of Israel and ask them, what they 
thought he deserved for his labour in that office? They gave 
him the price of a slave, thirty pieces of silver ; and this in the 
house of the Lord, where the court sat. On this, God, as 
resenting the indignity offered to him in the person of his prophet, 
orders him to throw it down with disdain before the first poor 
labourer he met, who happened to be a potter at work by the 
temple gates, as a fitter price for a little of his paltry ware, than 
a suitable acknowledgment of the favours they had received 
from God. Now, surely, if there was ever any circumstance in 
which the children of Israel behaved themselves so as to answer 
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this visionary representation, it must be when they give this very 
sum of thirty pieces of silver as a price for the life of that y 
person, whom God had appointed their great shepherd. And in 
order to point out the correspondence the more sensibly, Pro. 
vidence so ordered it that the person to whom this money went 
should be a potter, though the prophecy would have been answered 
if he had been a fuller, or of any other profession.’ 

We had fully intended to offer some general remarks upon the 
subject of sacred literature, arising from our conviction that 
although Christianity may not be regarded as a system in which 
the appetency of the human mind for new truths can be met by 
fresh discoveries ; it nevertheless has, within the range prescribed 
it by Revelation, such innumerable collateral relations with his. 
tory, with philology, and with mental science, that these discoveries 
cannot but illustrate it, and so, even as a subject of pure thought, 
maintain its freshness. But we must forbear. And we take our 
leave, with the gratitude of men who regard the vindication of 
the Gospel as the highest of all human efforts, to Dr. Davidson 
and Mr. Grinfield. 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION, AND THE RELATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE TO RELIGION. 


BY DR. AUG. DETL. CHR. TWESTEN, PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Translated from the German. 
[NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tue contents of the following pages are extracted from Dr. 
Twesten’s ‘Vorlesungen iiber die Dogmatik der Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Kirche, (Lectures on the Dogmatical Theology of 
the Evangelical-Lutheran Church,) a work which has met with 
great acceptance both in and out of Germany. It follows the 
order of arrangement of De Wette’s ‘Compendium,’ upon whieh 
it forms a sort of running critique and commentary, interspersed, 
however, with a large amount of original and independent matter. 
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The first volume, containing the Introductions, and the first or 
critical part of the work, appeared in 1826, at which time the 
author was professor of theology and philosophy in the University 
of Kiel. It was well received. A valuable critical notice of it, 
extending to fifty pages, from the pen of Dr. Nitzsch, of Bonn, 
appeared in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken for 1828. A third 
edition of the first volume was published in 1833. In 1834, on 
the death of the illustrious Schleiermacher, Dr. Twesten received 
and accepted an invitation to succeed him in the chair of theology 
which he had occupied at Berlin. The first division of the second 
part or volume of Twesten’s work, containing the Theology (in the 
strict sense) and Angelology, was brought out in 1837; and this 
was followed, in 1838, by the publication of a fourth edition,— 
amere reprint, however, of the third,—of the first volume. The 
second and third divisions of the second volume, which are to 
complete the work, have been long promised, but, so far as the 
writer is aware, they have not yet made their appearance. 

Distinct from that portion of the work which has De Wette’s 
Compendium for its basis, is a ‘General Introduction,’ on Religion 
and Dogmatics, containing a brief but masterly examination of the 
following subjects: 1. The Nature of Religion. 2. The Relation 
of Knowledge to Religion. 3. Christian, Biblical, Lutheran 
Dogmatics. 4. Importance of Evangelico-Lutheran Dogmatics 
to the Theologian ; more exact definition of the notion of it. 5. 
Relation of Lutheran Dogmatics to the declarations of the Sacred 
Scripture. 6. Relation of the Lutheran Doctrine of Faith (Glau- 
benslehre) to that of other parties. 7. Relation of Dogmatics 
to Philosophy. 8. Relation of Dogmatics to the Minister’s delivery 
of doctrine in the congregation. It is the first two sections of this 
Introduction which we here present to the notice of the readers of 
the Biblical Review. This portion, it will be seen, has a certain 
completeness within itself, which fits it to appear in the form of 
an article; and it relates to a subject which, since the days of 
Kant and Jacobi, and still more emphatically since the appearance — 
of Schleiermacher as a philosophical theologian, has commanded a 
large and increasing amount of attention and interest in Germany, 
and which promises ere long to become,—if it may not be said to 
be already,—one of the questions of the day in the theological 
World of our own country. The question has a speculative air, and 
4 really speculative aspect or relation; and this will, doubtless, 
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lead many to set it aside as unprofitable; but, viewed rightly, it 
has also an aspect which is most intensely practical. We cannot 
afford to let such questions alone. They are fairly started; and 
will work themselves out to a solution of some kind. Whether 
that solution shall be right or wrong, or how soon and in what 
way the right solution shall be attained, is a matter with regard to 
which the Christian Church may not dare to be indifferent, or to 
look upon it as certain of a happy issue, irrespective of the nature 
and extent of her activity in relation to it. 

For those who will deem the following pages worthy of an 
attentive perusal, it can hardly be necessary to observe, that the 
investigation here pursued is entirely a preliminary one, in con 
nexion with which we have no more right to expect a formal intro- 
duction of the peculiarities and details of Christianity, than we have 
to look for the provisions of an act of parliament in the preamble, 
or the substance of a book in the preface. , 

W. Fi] 


I. THE NATURE OF RELIGION. 


The traditionary definition of religion, that it is a kind and 
mode of the knowledge and worship of God,—modus Deum cogno- 
scendi et colendi,—no doubt expresses correctly the essential 
manifestations of religion, which are, moreover, not easily to be 
mistaken ; only it lies open to the objection of a certain indefinite. 
ness and superficiality. Still, it may very well serve us for a start- 
ing point, in endeavouring to obtain a more definite and satisfactory 
conception. In order to this, we may distinguish between the 
matter and the form of religion. The latter consists, according to 
the definition referred to, in a certain kind of knowledge and 
worship ; the former is indicated by the object of these activities;— 
God. 

Now this latter part of the definition is too restricted, since 
confessedly in most religions we find, not the developed idea, God, 
but only the germs out of which it is possible for this idea to 
develop itself. As such we consider, first, a certain distinetion 
between the visible and the invisible, sensible and supersensible, 
finite and infinite, which, rising higher and higher, becomes 
sublimated into the antithesis of God and Universe. An im 
augury of and faith in the existence of invisible, supersensible 
supramundane forces and natures, is the first beginning of religion 
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Where the antithesis already mentioned is abrogated, either by the 
denial of one of the terms, or by the identification of the two, the 
notion of religion ceases to be applicable; for Pantheism is com- 
patible with religion only so far as it, even, admits the existence of 
an antithesis between God and the Universe. But, secondly, this 
distinction implies the existence of certain characteristics, by which 
the terms of the antithesis are capable of being distinguished. 
These are partly relative, partly absolute. The former impress 
themselves upon the religious faith even in the lowest stages of 
its development; the latter are also present, fundamentally, but- 
are clearly and separately apprehended only in a more advanced 
development of the consciousness. The relative character of the 
universe is that of dependence on the Godhead; of the Godhead, 
that of a power or causality operating upon the universe, and 
holding it in dependence. The absolute character of the Godhead 
is that of true, eternal, undivided, unlimited, infinite Being; of 
the universe, on the other hand, that of finitude, transitoriness, 
volatility, vanity, which impels the unsatisfied heart of man to 
look beyond for the substantial and imperishable. Accordingly, 
the essence of religion, as viewed on its material side, consists in 
the recognition of a higher Being, to be distinguished from the 
universe, and of the dependence of the universe on that Being. 
Whatever else we may be disposed to reckon a part of religion, is 
capable of being traced back to this. Thus, for example, faith in 
human freedom and immortality is of a religious nature, only in 
80 far as it is connected with the aforesaid distinction and rela- 
tio between God and the universe; that is, in so far as it 
expresses the recognition of a true reality of the finite existence, 
and of a relation of the same, out of time, to the Eternal. Without 
this connexion, the knowledge of the soul’s immortality would have 
no more to do with religion, than, for example, the received opinion 
that the mass of matter, amidst all the changes of its accidents, 
remains the same. 

For us at present, however, the formal side of religion, the 
form and mode in which this recognition presents itself in the 
human soul, is of more consequence than the material. According 
to the old definition, this expression ought to take place in know- 
ledge and worship ; consequently, as we are accustomed to say, at 
once theoretically and practically. But since religion, if it is any- 
thing at all, must surely be something in itself one, we must not, 
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if we would thoroughly investigate its inward essence, stop short af 
this duality, but must seek to trace it back to some unity. There 
are different ways of doing this: either by maintaining that religion 
is originally and essentially one of the two, (either a knowing or 
a doing,) and only in a secondary, derivative manner, the other 
also; or by taking up the view that it is neither the one nor the 
other, but a third, which simply expresses itself in both. 

That religion rests upon knowledge as its foundation, was the 
tacit assumption of the older religious science. Hence the Philo. 
sophy of Religion (Natural Theology) was a part of Metaphysics; 
and the most common theory of Revelation was that which 
regarded it as a special source of new knowledge. It was thought 
possible scientifically to demonstrate the objects of religious faith; 
and it was believed that if a man but knew that God is and who 
God is, he would worship him, by disposition, word, and deed. 
According to this, the essential nature of religion was, funda- 
mentally, sufficiently indicated by describing it as a ‘modus Deum 
cognoscendi ;’ and though it was called, in addition, ‘ a modus Deum 
colendi,’ this contained merely a further definition of the ‘modus 
cognoscendi,’—the knowledge which was meant was to be a true, 
practically operative knowledge. 

Kant, on the contrary, and those who followed him, gave pre- 
cedence to the practical, and declared moral conduct to be the 
essence of religion. Within the domain of knowledge, according 
to Kant, the reality of the ideas, God, liberty, immortality, is not 
to be proved; it is a misunderstanding with regard to certain 
peculiarities of the pure reason, if a man supposes himself to have 
cognitions of that which is above the senses. He thought, how- 
ever, that there is connected with a man’s determination to comply 
with the imperative of the practical reason, the implied assurance 
that he will not fail of attaming that at which he aims, and that 
this involves a belief in God and immortality,—or at least, accord- 
ing to Fichte, in an order of the universe by which the attainment 
of the object is secured; that acting on this belief is religion. 
According to this view, the proper matter of importance, was 
simply colere, the honouring of God by a life of morality; a 
cognoscere, a knowing, could be spoken of only in so far as there 
is also present, along with this worship, a certain notion,—which, 
nevertheless, must not be taken for knowledge, unless we would 
have it, as it were, melt away out of our hands. The doctrine of 
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yeligion must, according to this theory, become an appendix to the 
doctrine of virtue ; and revelation, in whatever way effected, merely 
a means of promoting morality. 

Both theories, the older one, and the Kantian, have this in 
common, that they make religion a mere result or phenomenon of , 
something else,—science or morality,—and deny to it, therefore, 
the character of having, for itself, an independent existence. 
Should not this at once suggest to us a suspicion with regard to 
their correctness? For, granting even that true science or true 
morality included religious faith, or brought it along with them as 
their supplement,—although we might deny this with regard to 
morality with the same right which Kant had to deny it with 
regard to science,—still, religion, viewed according to its position 
in history, as well as in the human mind, seems to lay claim to 
something more than merely a place in the train of other tendencies 
of the mind, no matter bow essential. Let us, therefore, examine 
more particularly, whether we may venture to believe that its 
nature has really been understood, either in the one way or in 
the other. 

That religion cannot consist, originally and essentially, in action, 
is at once evident from this, that it not unfrequently leads away 
from action. ‘Though we may discern, in the merely contempla- 
tive life of many mystics and ascetics, something of a morbid 
character, we surely cannot altogether deny to them the possession 
of religion ; though we may justly demand that religion, if it is of 
the right sort, shall verify itself in action, yet even in speaking 
thus we recognise the fact that religion is, immediately, something 
else than action——We might also ask,—what actions are they, 
then, which constitute religion? If we abstract those which 
belong either to morality or to art, (in which latter category we 
reckon such as have delineation for their purpose, and the rules of 
the beautiful for their law), that which remains to answer to the 
notion of merely pious actions appears so insignificant and empty, 
as to make it impossible that the essence of religion should be 
found therein ; especially when we consider how often these actions 
are performed without any piety at all. Many, it is true, declare 
moral and religious action to be identical. But if this is meant 
to be taken as if the morality of an action were also its piety, or 
its piety also its morality,—it is manifestly false. There is a kind 
of moral action which is possible, if not without any, yet without a 
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corresponding degree of religion ; as we learn from the example of 
many Stoics, and a large proportion of our contemporaries, to 
whom we should certainly be doing an injustice if, on account of a 
want of piety, we were also to deny to them the possession of 
morality.* Piety, on the other hand, is not always connected with 
a like degree of morality. Nay, have not even immoral actions, 
for example, the horrors of human sacrifice and religious persecu- 
tion, been perpetrated from a motive of religion,—though certainly 
of a false, and, in some way or other, polluted religion ?—Finally, 
the same action, for example, the relief of a person in want, may 
stand in altogether different relations to religion; it may be 
performed without, or with, or from a motive of religion,—a proof 
that religion does not lie in action, as such. And Kant, too, 
placed it in something else. An action, according to him, first 
becomes pious through the accession of faith, through the accession 
of a certain mode of contemplation; but this is represented as 
having so close a connexion with the moral consciousness, that it 
may in a manner be looked upon as a constituent part of the 
latter. However, according to the way in which this connexion is 
represented by Kant, the religion which ¢hus obtains a foundation 
is very likely to appear only as a kind of optical illusion, which, 
for any disciple of his ‘ Kritik der reinen Vernunft’ who is not 
altogether indocile, must resolve itself into mere regulative maxims. 
So also may we regard the difficulties which force themselves upon 
us in connexion with this subject, as having been silently evaded 
rather than actually removed by Kant’s followers in this path, 
for example, Krug, in his ‘ Eusebiologie.” Further, apart from 
these considerations, it is at least necessary that the correctness 
of the theory should manifest itself in this,—that the representa 
tion of religion which may be constructed from the point of view 
it furnishes, shall correspond to the reality,—or, that religion shall 
be actually found to exist only in that measure and that extent in 
which it can be explained by the said theory. Religious faith 
must consequently be /ess religious in the degree in which it is less 
closely connected with the moral consciousness ; religious emotions, 
such, for example, as proceed from the view of the starry heavens, 
or from other impressions of natural objects, may,—-since they lie 
at such a distance from the proper centre of religion, a belief in 


* Compare Jean Paul's ‘ Levana,’ (Stuttg. 1814,) B. i. S. 101 ff 
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the reality of the highest good,—have only a very subordinate 
value in connexion with religion. But how is it, then, with nations 
whose systems of religion consist wholly or chiefly of such elements 
as these, —who, it may be, are yet far removed from that stage of 
moral development which the Kantian rational faith presupposes ? 
Properly speaking, they must be without religion; since they are 
destitute of that which is its basis. Is not the sphere of the notion 
of religion, in this way, wilfully narrowed; and the relative position 
of its constituent elements unnaturally dislocated by the forcible 
introduction of an extraneous centre? Certainly, its essential 
nature cannot ¢hus have been rightly apprehended. 

With regard to the other assumption, according to which a 
certain form of knowledge is regarded as the first and most 
essential element of religion, we are willing to leave the question, 
whether the religious ideas are a matter of knowledge, undecided. 
It is well known that there are philosophers who deny this; who, 
it may be, attributed to science for itself even an anti-religious, 
pantheistic, or atheistic tendency. And, without exactly agreeing 
with them in this view, we may, nevertheless, with good reason, 
entertain a doubt as to whether they would ever have found the 
objects of religious belief, as they are accepted by the godly man, 
in the way which they pursue. But, setting this aside, thus much 
is clear,—that if religion were really a knowing, it must be capable 
of being acquired and communicated after the manner of know- 
ledge; and the measure of knowledge would be also the measure 
of religion. Both of these suppositions are contrary to ex- 
perience. Religion is not demonstrated into any man. Scieutific 
argumentations and definitions of ideas are not the things in 
which the founders of religions, and all others who have had 
occasion to rejoice in a more extensive activity in this department, 
have found their chief strength, and by means of which they have 
wrought most effectually. In these respects, they may easily 
lave been outdone by philosophers of a lower order. So, too, 
aman may have a surpassingly thorough and learned acquaintance 
with religious dogmas, without being on that account more 
godly than other men ; and vice versd, it is not exactly the most 
godly man that possesses the most perfect insight into the nature, 
the grounds, and the objects of his pious belief. We have also 
to ask here, further, what knowledge is religion, or how the know- 
ledge which is religion is distinguished from other knowledge, 
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By its object? Apparently not: there is also a knowledge of 
God and his relation to the universe which is no¢ religion, but 
philosophy ; and on the other hand, there is no object of know. 
ledge of which it is not also possible to take a religious view, 
Perhaps, then, by the kind of knowledge concerned? Many 
believe that it is so. They consider religion to be an undeveloped, 
imperfect knowledge of God and Divine things, and attribute to 
the philosopher a perfect knowledge of the same objects, with the 
consciousness of their grounds and their connexion; a view of 
the matter, which obviates the first objection also. But from this 
it would follow, that we must needs lose with regard to religion, 
in the same degree in which we happen to gain with regard to 
knowledge ; that religion is only an imperfect thing, a preparatory 
and transitory stage, above which we must seek to elevate our. 
selves ; the sooner the better. Will any one admit this, who 
possesses an acquaintance with religion? At the same time, 
want of knowledge is as far from being the measure of religion in 
us, as knowledge; the degree of piety may be the same in very 
different stages of scientific culture, and different where the latter 
is the same.——There is more to be said in favour of an opinion 
held by others, who have ascribed to religion a peculiar mode of 
conviction ; to which language also points by the term faith. But 
this involves the consequence that religion is not knowledge or 
cognition ; for knowledge brings conviction or certainty by means 
of that whereby it is knowledge; if, therefore, another kind of 
certainty belongs to religious faith, this faith must also have some 
other source than knowledge. It will not be denied, too, that the 
knowledge of faith, the deduction of it, it may be, according to its 
necessity and its contents, is so very different from faith itself, that 
the latter may even be undermined by the former; for such an 
explanation of the nature of faith, for example, as traces it to the 
unity of the human mind, (to the unity, it may be, of its apper- 
ception,) very easily gives it the appearance of being an inevitable 
illusion,* unless something else is present to make us inwardly 
certain of its reality———Knowledge cannot, therefore, any more 
than action, be the primitive in religion. 

‘We shall have to seek this primitive, then, in a third element, 
which, distinct from the two already mentioned, is at the same 


* Compare F. H. Jacobi, Werke, Th. 3. 8. 368 
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time connected with both ; and if we may venture to assume, as a 
theorem of psychology, that knowing, willing, and feeling, are the 
three fundamental activities of the soul, this can be no other than 
feeling. So we are taught to believe, even by an unprejudiced 
self-observation. For what moments of life are they, which we 
regard and designate as properly religious ? Those in which we 
seek, in the exercise of the knowing faculty, thoroughly to explore 
the essence of the absolute and the nature of things? or, in the 
exercise of the faculty of doing, to- impress upon the external 
world the stamp of our own spirit? By no means; but rather, 
the moments of devotion, of elevation to God, of acquiescence in 
his will, moments in which our hearts are filled with reverence, 
with love, with joyful confidence towards him, or penetrated with 
sorrow on account of our remoteness from him, with earnest desire 
after union with him. Are not all these modifications of feeling ? 
It is not reflections and resolutions, but feelings, which awaken in 
the breast of the uncultivated man the first inward augury of the 
invisible; it is the voice of the heart which calls back the scep- 
tical inquirer from the mazes of metaphysical investigations to 
devout belief in God and an everlasting life; it is the turning in 
to the inward sanctuary of the soul, which preserves the godly 
man from losing himself in restless working, which restores to him 
that equipoise of soul and that higher self-possession by which 
he is preserved from the arrogance of prosperity, and consoled 
amidst his sorrowing over projects that have failed. Finally, only 
that knowledge, only those actions, which proceed from or ter- 
minate in religious feelings, have any worth or significancy in 
connexion with religion. 

There are many who do not altogether deny this, but who 
nevertheless regard feeling as something derivative, resulting from 
mental representations, and merely accompanying our cognitions 
or the determinations of our will. Assuredly there are secondary 
feelings, in regard to which the case stands thus: and it is not 
our intention to exclude these from the domain of religion; but 
that all feelings are of such a kind, we are constrained to deny. 
Can, then, no impression excite in us pleasure or disgust, unless 
it has first been elevated to the clearness of a contemplation or a 
notion? Must the devout feelings wait, until the knowledge of 
God-and of our relation to him has become perfectly clear? Is it 
not possible for us to be rapt into devotion immediately, for 
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example, at the sight of the assembled congregation, of the God. 
devoted man, of the fulness of life in nature, without its being 
necessary for our consciousness first to travel through all manner 
of reflections upon the omnipotence, goodness, and holiness of 
God? There are original, primitive feelings, and these, not the 
derivative and secondary, must be regarded by us as the peculiar 
seat of religion, if we were right in supposing ourselves unable to 
find religion, immediately, in knowledge, or in action. 

Others, when they hear it asserted that religion consists, as to 
its essence, in certain determinations of the feeling, think of an 
obscure brooding [of the mind over certain objects], unaccompanied 
by any clear conception or vigorous resolution, or else of a kind of 
wearing out of the soul in empty sentimentality ; they apprehend 
danger to the enlightenment of the understanding, and are afraid 
of the so frequently uttered reproach of mysticism. We par- 
ticipate in their dissatisfaction with regard to many morbid de- 
generacies of a mistaken piety, but we are not at all apprehensive 
that such things can find countenance in the view we entertain. 
The healthy feeling, which is what we mean, cannot shut itself up 
against conception and action, but expresses itself, necessarily, in 
both ; far from avoiding the light of knowledge, it struggles to 
meet that light. A brief investigation with regard to the nature 
of feeling generally, and of devout feeling in particular, will, it is 
hoped, obviate every misunderstanding in this respect. If any 
one, notwithstanding, persists in accusing us of mysticism, this 
will not occasion us any embarrassment. If mysticism is that 
concerning which we perceive that it is religion, it will surely not 
be anything bad ; if, on the other hand, it is something perverted, 
it will probably exist in some other thing, and this fact will also 
become evident, if we define the notion of the thing, not arbitrarily, 
but according to the facts of history.* 


* A method which one may, perhaps, learn from Nésselt. See his 
Anweisung zur theologischen Biicherkenntniss, §281. Tholuck leads us 
more deeply into the essential nature of mysticism, in the Introduction to 
his Bliithensammlung aus der morgenlindischen Mystik, Berlin, 1825; as 
also Gérres in the Introduction to the Writings of Heinrich Suso, edited 
by Diepenbrock, Regensburg, 1829. Compare Heinroth, Geschichte und 
Kritik des Mysticismus, Leipz. 1830, and Von Célln, Historische Beytriige 
zur Erliuterung und Berichtigung der Begriffe Pietismus, Mysticismus, 
und Fanatismus, Halberst, 1830. 
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Every finite nature is, and continues to exist, in constant inter- 
action with others, from which it experiences certain influences, 
and upon which it again reacts. From these influences and 
reactions, however, we distinguish the being of the thing itself, 
inwhich both as it were meet; inasmuch as it is determined by 
the former and determines the latter, but at the same time imparts 
to both that quality by virtue of which they appear as passivity 
and activity of this particular thing. The existence of man pre- 
sents itself to us in a similar manner, only with those modifications 
which arise out of the peculiar nature of man. In so far, then, 
as man is a being endowed with consciousness, the influences 
referred to are perceived by his senses, and the reactions proceed 
from an effort or desire ; in so far as a higher, a not merely animal 
consciousness belongs to him, there arise out of sensation con- 
templation and knowledge; out of effort and desire, will and 
determination: but the mediating agent, the point of indifference, 
as it were, between action and reaction, between sensation and 
desire, knowledge and will, that being of ours which is combined 
with consciousness, and in which the impressions received by us 
end, and our reactions begin, that middle-point of our life in which 
we possess ourselves and are—is the feeling. 

It cannot be difficult to distinguish feeling, on the one hand 
from sensation and knowledge, on the other from will and desire. 

Feeling is the immediate becoming conscious of* our self, a 
condition in which our consciousness expends itself entirely in self- 
consciousness, in the consciousness of the sulyect; we may say 
that it is the being of the subject itself, in so far as it is a matter 
of consciousness. | Contemplation, on the other hand, mental 
representation and knowledge, is the becoming conscious of* an 
object ; a condition in which our consciousness is expended in the 
consciousness of an object ; it is, in a manner, the conscious being 
of the object in us. An essential peculiarity of feeling is, further, 
that it falls more or less under the antithesis of agreeable and 
disagreeable, pleasure and disgust ; which is foreign to knowledge 
considered in itself. This also distinguishes the immediate selt- 
consciousness of feeling from the mediate self-consciousness of 
reflection, in which we ourselves are capable of becoming, with our 


* (Realizing, in the sense which is attached to this word by at least a 
considerable portion of the religious world in England.—T'r.] 
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feelings or other inward states and changes, an object of know. 
ledge. Sensation is as it were a something intermediate between 
contemplation and feeling; that is, both are capable of being 
developed from it. In the first instance, a something external ig 
received into ourselves by sensation, and in this there is contained, 
obscurely, at once a consciousness of our own passive experience 
or condition, and a consciousness of the object which influences us ; 
the sensation passes over into a feeling, when the consciousness of 
the object retreats, and only that of a certain determination of our 
self remains, or into a contemplation, when, vice versd, the self- 
consciousness retreats, and the consciousness of the object alone 
fills the soul. We receive by sensation, for example, the sudden 
impression of a bright light; we feel ourselves unpleasantly affected 
by it, or, we perceive (contemplate, represent to ourselves) the 
object from which the light proceeds, just accordingly as the self- 
consciousness or the consciousness of the object obtains the pre- 
ponderance ; afterwards, perhaps, we employ our reflection upon 
ourselves, and the succession of sensation, feeling, and contem- 
plation which has taken place within us.——For the rest, it is 
probably scarcely necessary to observe that these states are in us 
only relatively different and separate. 

Still more easy shall we find it, on the other hand, to distinguish 
feeling from willing ; the former is the consciousness of something 
present, in the latter there is a striving after something which is 
not present. That which is properly called willing, moreover, 
cannot exist without a mental representation of the thing willed. 
Desire lies nearer to feeling; the feelings of pleasure and of dis- 
gust can pass over immediately into desires and detestations. 
But still, in themselves, they are not yet either ; there must be, 
in addition, a certain excitement of the active power, although this 
may not in every case become an actual deed. 

Now, in every feeling there is given, mediately, along with the 
self-consciousness, the consciousness of something else also. That 
is, in feeling, we are not conscious to ourselves of the pure I, 
in abstracto, but of certain states of it; moreover, these states are 
not merely conditionated by certain influences, but we have alsoa 
consciousness of this modification, which consciousness is capable 
of being elevated into distinctness by means of reflection. When, 
for example, the too powerful or too sudden influence of light pro- 
duces in us a feeling of discomfort, it is, certainly, only our own 
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state of which we are therein immediately conscious; but still we 
are conscious of it as of a state which is produced, which is excited 
by something out of ourselves. In feeling, therefore, there is con- 
tained an inducement to place in contrast to ourselves something 
dse, upon which we feel ourselves to be dependent. The con- 
sciousness of dependence, however, may be of two. kinds,—secular, 
orreligious. The former rests upon an antithesis between finite 
and finite, that is, between ourselves, as finite beings, or a finite 
sphere, of which we feel ourselves to be members, and other finite 
beings or spheres; the totality of the finite, or the universe, not 
excluded, since this, even if we choose to regard it as infinite, yet 
contains within it nothing but what is finite. The latter is based 
upon an antithesis of the finite and the infinite, in that we feel 
ourselves, along with every Finite from which we receive a modifying 
influence, and every sphere, no matter how great, which we have 
taken up into our consciousness, dependent, again, upon the Infi- 
nite. If we abide by the mere consciousness of dependence, (as 
that which is most immediately contained in feeling,) and its modi- 
fications, this [the religious consciousness of dependence] will be 
found to be in the last instance a feeling of absolute dependence, 
that is, such as excludes all reaction; while, on the other hand, 
inevery secular feeling of dependence we are conscious only of a 
relative dependence, being not merely ourselves influenced, but 
also capable on our part of exercising an influence in the way of 
reaction. This will suffice to make intelligible the essential nature 
of the religious feeling in general. We must deny ourselves in 
this place the farther investigation of its ground or origin, (in so 
far as this might possibly be made a matter of inquiry,) and of its 
relation to other feelings, in order to come to that towards which, 
wits particular aim, our investigation tended. 

This is the principle, that the said feeling of the antithesis and 
dependence of the finite in relation to the infinite cannot be, 
without expressing itself, as well in our conception as in our effort 
wd activity. This follows, first, from the unity of the human mind. 

the soul is one, there is no exclusive opposition of its functions ; 
they accompany one another, and communicate a mutual excite- 
ment; the momentary preponderance of the one calls forth the 
other by which it is supplemented; no essential utterance of the 
life of the soul can be altogether a nullity, and if it be for the 


moment repressed, it will make its way forward again with so 
VOL, Vv. 
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much the greater force, in order to restore the proper equilibrium, 
Further, every complete momentum* of life will extend itself over 
all, though, perhaps, in a different order; just as only that con. 
ception which is propagated into feeling, and which also determines 
the will,—only hat volition which is connected with feeling and ac. 
companied by knowledge,—so also only that feeling which extends 
its grasp to out conception and will, suffices to fill the soul; and this 
will be the case with every healthy feeling. It follows, secondly, 
from the essential nature and the position of feeling, in which we 
recognised the conscious centre of the spiritual life. All utterances 
of life must be determined thereby. Effort and resistance, liking 
and aversion, receive through the feelings of pleasure and disgust 
their origin and direction. The mediate consciousness of ou- 
selves, of things, and of our relation to them, will, of course, neces- 
sarily correspond to the immediate. It is evident, thirdly, from 
inward self-observation, from observation of the actual occurrences 
of the religious consciousness, and of their connexion.t Can the 
painful feeling of our remoteness from God well be separated from 
the conception that we are destitute before him of that glory which 
we ought to have, or from the effort to make use of those means 
by which this remoteness may be diminished and removed? Thus 
then, certainly, we find it confirmed, that religion is a kind of 
knowledge and worship; but we have apprehended im what man- 
ner it is so, perceiving its immediate seat to be in the feeling, and 
so tracing back this twofold expression of it to its fundamental 
unity. 

We have already directed attention to the circumstance, that a 
given theory concerning the essential nature of religion always has 
connected with it a corresponding theory with regard to the essential 
nature of the Christian Revelation. The correctness of the latter 


* [It is difficult to express in English the precise force of the German 
‘Moment,’ in such a connexion as the present. I have chosen to give the 
Latin word from which it is derived. Perhaps one might say, ‘ essential, 
or ‘constituent, force, or essential movement.’—TR. | : 

+ As in the present instance, so also hereafter, I shall often make use of 
the expression ‘religious consciousness,’ where not merely the primitive 
of religion, the feeling, is intended to be signified, but also what is connected 
with it, the religious conception and disposition. Consciousness is, in 
short, the common character, and, therefore, also the generic notion, of feel- 
ing, conception, and will. 
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will, therefore, be capable of serving as a confirmation of the 
former; and this confirmation is not wanting to the view we have 
put forth, if we have regard to the manner in which Christianity 
presents itself, especially in its origin. 

The Christian Revelation had not for its immediate object the 
communication of a certain amount of new cognitions. How 
much more easily could Christ have attained this by means of 
an outline, as complete and precise as possible, of his doctrine, 
something after the manner of the symbolical writings of a later 
period, which would have been best of all prepared and circulated 
in awritten form! How many doubts, how many controversies, 
about the truth which he revealed, would have been thereby pre- 
vented! And, (we might ask,) has the effort to perfect the system 
of Christian doctrine ever been the most important amongst the 
operations or conditions of true Christianity ? 

Just as little was Christ’s plan formed exclusively, or chiefly, 
with a view to action. It is true, he has given us the noblest 
precepts of morality; but, of teachers of morality, not merely 
Jewish but even heathen antiquity counts many illustrious names 
its own; and surely we do not estimate Christ merely so much 
more highly than Jesus the son of Sirach and Epictetus, as his 
moral precepts are purer and more perfect than theirs! Nor, 
again, is the essential peculiarity of Christ’s activity indicated by 
adding, (as some might be disposed to do,) that he instituted a 
moral confederacy by means of which morality receives a firmer 
support than that which it could derive through mere precepts ; 
the proper ordering of the Christian church, as of an enclosed 
society, was reserved to be the work of his disciples; and this 
church, too, was something more than an ethical society in the 
sense which Kant’s ‘Religion within the boundaries of Reason’ 
attaches to the term. 

What Christ himself designates as the condition of participation 
in his kingdom is the new birth from above (John iii. 3ff.) ; what 
he promises to his followers is a higher energy of the Spirit (John 
vi. 88, 89,) proceeding from organic union with him (John xv. 
1—6,) a spiritual life, independent of temporal’ death, (John xi. 
25,26.) This new birth, as a change which elevates the whole man to 
ahigher stage of life, will certainly also be connected with a higher 
condition of knowledge and activity. But this is the derived, the 
secondary ; the primary and essential is the inward transforma- 
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tion itself, which is to be perceived in the feeling, as the immediate 
self-consciousness. 
At a time when men sought, one-sidedly, to rest the truth of 
Christianity almost exclusively upon supposed demonstrations of a 
certain theory of the Bible, it was Lessing who first directed atten- 
tion to the immediate life of religion ini the feeling, as the inaccess- 
ible bulwark of Christianity, against the objections of contem 
opponents of the Scriptures.* This idea, which has since been also 
philosophically justified, and recognised by many, might probably, 
when made the: basis of a delineation of Christian dogmatics, be 
found adapted to remove a multitude of other difficulties, which 
have proceeded, not from the Christian faith itself, but fromthe 
supposition that Christianity is, primarily, a kind of knowledge, 


* Compare Lessing’s ‘Collectaneen zur Literatur,’ edited by Eschenburg, 
under the word Religion (Werke, vol. xvi. p. 305.) ‘It may fairly be said 
of the many works which make their appearance of late, in defence of the 
Christian religion, that they not only prove very badly what they are meant 
to prove, but are also altogether opposed to the spirit of Christianity, since 
its truth seeks rather to be experienced than to be known, rather to,be felt 
than to be understood. He, therefore, distinguishes strictly between the 
theologian and the Christian; the former, he thinks, may perhaps find 
certain objections, that threaten to shake the pillars which he would in- 
troduce for the support of religion, sufficient to confound him ; ‘ but what 
has the Christian to do with this man’s hypotheses and definitions and 
arguments? For him it is enough that the thing is, the Christianity which 
he feels to be so true, in which he feels himself to be so happy. When the 
paralytic experiences the beneficial shocks of the electric spark, how far does 
he trouble himself as to whether Nollet, or Franklin, or neither, is in the 
right about it? (Append. to the Wolfenb. Fragments, Werke, vol. v. p. 18) 
To the same effect he declares against Goeze, in the Parable, Werke, vol. vi. 
p- 16.) ‘Even if one should not be in a position to remove all the objet 
tions which reason is so diligent in bringing against the Bible, religion would 
nevertheless remain unmoved and untroubled in the hearts of those Chris 
tians who have attained to an inward feeling of its essential truths.’ In like 
manner, in his Axioms (Werke, vol. vi. p. 77,) where he repeats the senti- 
ment that ‘he whose heart is more Christian than his head, does not con- 
cern himself at all about these objections, because he feels what others 
content themselves with merely thinking ; and where he subsequently 
(p. 139) defends at length his assertion in connexion with the Fragments. 
His appeal to the felt facts of inward Christianity is Lessing's fundamental 
idea in the controversy with Goeze; and how much he was in earnest 
about it might be shewn from many passages of his writings, and from the 
whole connexion of his mode of.thinking. 
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dr'else'a mode of willing and acting. The proof of this will, it is 
hoped, be furnished by the sequel. 


Il. THE RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE TO RELIGION. 


That religion always has connected with it a certain knowledge, 
or, to use a more general and appropriate expression, persuasion, 
isa fact, the foundation and necessity of which we have already 
briefly indicated. But this persuasion is capable of standing in a 
threefold relation to religion. We distinguish, accordingly, reli- 
gious faith, religious knowledge, and the science of religion (or 
knowledge concerning religion). 

1. Religious Faith. Religious feeling cannot exist, without 
our also having an immediate knowledge respecting it; for, as we 
observed before, one single side of the soul cannot be excited, with- 
out the propagation of this excitement to the rest also; and what 
affects the feeling must also affect the will and the conception, 
because all manifestations of life are determined by the feeling as 
their common centre. It is, moreover, self-evident that we can 
become conscious, with the religious feeling, of an antithesis 
between the temporal and the eternal, and of a dependence of the 
universe on God, only when there is superadded to it [the feeling}, 
or rather when there proceeds from it, a mental representation, or 
knowledge, by means of which it first becomes a clear, human 
feeling. This determination of our conception and knowledge, 
which the religious feeling brings immediately along with itself, 
or the persuasion which receives from feeling its power, tendency, 
and contents, we call faith, and specifically religious faith. Faith, 
namely, is, in general, a persuasion which rests upon feeling.* 
This is true also of historical belief, which was for a long time too 
exclusively understood under the term faith; for it implies a 
confidence in the declaration of him upon whose evidence or 
authority anything is accepted,—which is indisputably a modifica- 
tion of feeling. Here, however, feeling works only upon the formal 
side of the persuasion,—upon its certainty ; not upon the material, 
upon its contents. Religious faith rests upon feeling with regard 
to the latter also; it is nothing else than religion expressing itself 
immediately in mental representations. Therefore its object, also, 


* Compare my ‘ Logik, §§ 312, 316, ff. 
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is one with that of religious feeling,—that is, in general, the 
antithesis and the dependence of the universe in relation to God, 
We say in general; for though we designated as the material side 
of the religious consciousness the distinction between God and 
Universe, and the recognition of the dependence of the latter; 
still these were general notions, under which we comprehended a 
multitude of particular feelings. This distinction and recognition 
les in every religious feeling, as the common character by virtue 
of which it is religious; but it occurs only under manifold modif- 
eations ; for no one moment of feeling perfectly resembles another, 
Just as various as the modes in which our feeling is affected by 
nature, by men, by the changes which take place in ourselves— 
are the forms which our consciousness of God, and of the depend. 
ence of the universe upon him, assumes: yet, certainly, in sucha 
manner that this variety is capable of being viewed as an organic. 
ally connected system. As then feeling, so also faith, will contain 
within itself a multiplicity—a multiplicity, namely, of perceptions 
and convictions, agreeing in this, that the fundamental conviction 
concerning God and his relation to the universe lies at the basis 
-of them all. 

2. Religious Knowledge. By means of faith, religion has passed 
over out of the domain of feeling into that of knowledge; it is 
natural that we should judge and deal with the expressions of it 
according to the laws and requirements which apply to knowledge 
in other cases,—that we should seek to establish, to confirm, to 
develope it in a similar manner. On the other hand, religion also 
generates an endeavour to bring our knowledge, as a whole, into 
harmony with religious fecling and faith, or to comprehend faith 
within the circle of our knowledge. Thus there arises,—connect- 
ing itself with faith, just as this connects itself with feeling,—a 
kind of conviction with regard to the objects of religion which 
cannot well be called any longer a mere faith, but may most fitly, 
as it appears to us, be termed a religious knowledge. Thus, for 
' example, a man may seek to attain a scientific conviction of the 
order of the universe, as presupposing an all-wise Author,—of the 
immortality of the soul,—of the higher origin of the Christian 
Revelation. In this religious knowledge we shall be able, as in all 
knowledge, to distinguish between certain elements which are 
speculative, and others which are empirical. The former relate 
chiefly to the fundamental idea of all speculation, the Idea of the 
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Absolute,—which corresponds to the religious consciousness of 
God; the latter, to nature, history, and the inward occurrences of 
the soul,—corresponding to the religious consciousness of the 
Universe. That we perceive everywhere, in nature, in history, 
and in ourselves, a dependence on God,—this is the common 
interest of religious faith and religious knowledge. 

Now the latter (religious knowledge) appears, on the one hand, 
asa mere development and completion of faith; which, divested 
of, or separated from, all knowledge, would be a defective, blind 
faith, and would easily degenerate into superstition. Feeling, 
faith, knowledge, form a constant series, in which one member 
always draws the other after it; we may regard faith and know- 
ledge as different sides of the same thing,—religious cognition, — 
which, in its immediate connexion with feeling, is faith, and in its 
connexion with the rest of our knowledge, is knowledge. 

On the other hand, however, they are also very different, when 
considered as to their design, source, object, and essential cha- 
racter. Faith, immediately, seeks merely to express that which is 
contained in the feeling, in order that it may be clearly appre- 
hended and retained ; religious knowledge seeks also to be of some 
signification in the system of our cognitions, to pass current as a 
constituent part of our scientific insight. Faith has no other 
source than feeling, and no other law than that which requires 
it to be a perfect expression thereof; it does not demonstrate, 
does not establish by inference; it decides directly and categori- 
cally: knowledge derives its contents at once from experience and 
from speculation, and seeks to justify and to establish itself—a 
consequence to which these sources and the laws of the cognition 
which is to be derived from them naturally lead. Faith has to do 
chiefly with the That,—knowledge with the How and Why; we 
believe that God is wise,—we know how his wisdom reveals itself, 
and why we cannot avoid attributing to him this quality. There- 
fore also, faith contents itself with a figurative, symbolical mode of 
expression, which satisfies feeling, inasmuch as it expresses the 
That ; for knowledge, for insight into the How, nothing would be 
gained by such an expression,—nay, unless the symbol were 
recognised as such, it might even be injurious and misleading. 

It is true that these antitheses, as they are here expressed, can- 
not be distinctly pointed out in any individual constituent portion 
of religious faith and knowledge, because they do not actually 
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occur thus separated,—because there is no faith which is not, and 
does not seek to be, in some respect or other, a knowledge also, 
But perhaps we may make the difference clear to ourselves, if we 
conceive of different individuals in whom, with a like degree of 
faith, there has been a different degree of cultivation with regard 
to knowledge. Let us suppose such persons to utter the sentence, 
(Rom. viii. 32), ‘He that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things ? The one abides in the immediate consciousness of the 
peace which he has found in Christ, and of the love of God, the 
exuberant greatness of which fills his whole heart; he finds this 
expressed in the words of the apostle, and has no need to travel 
beyond them ; he carries within himself the assurance that they are 
true, and in this he feels himself completely satisfied. For the 
other, the passage is at the same time a theorem in the totality 
of his convictions, which stands connected with many others, as 
foundation or as inference; he makes this connexion evident to 
himself, in order to find out how far that accepted proposition is 
confirmed or. modified by others; he inquires how God’s love could 
or must have expressed itself in this manner, how Christ’s death is 
such a proof of this love, that we may now expect every other proof 
also,—and so on. ; 

Action, too, stands in a like twofold relation to religion. For, 
as the religious consciousness generates, immediately, a certain 
faith, so does it also certain actions, which serve exclusively to 
express it, without our being able to ask what else they are intended 
to accomplish or effect. But with these others are connected,— 
or they pass over into others,—which have a signification also in 
the region of art or of moral life,—actions by which the beautiful 
is to be brought forth, or the good to be realized. Here, too, the 
latter classes must not be absolutely opposed to the former. The public 
exercises of religion (Cultus) are, chiefly, a proceeding of the first 
kind ; but yet they are also subject to the laws of the beautiful and 
the good, and are capable of being estimated in an artistic anda 
moral point of view. Again, the whole life ought to be a constant 
worship of God; the religious sentiment which lies at the basis of 
the system of public worship is to penetrate all our actions. But 
these are capable of having other sources, purposes, objects, and 
laws; and thus, as in our knowledge, so also in our religious 
actions, we distinguish two sides,—that on which they are con- 
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nected with feeling as its immediate expression, and that on which 
they lay hold upon the whole of our moral, legal, and social life 
and working, its purposes and relations. 

The development of this religious knowledge implies that feeling 
and faith have to do especially [in such cases] with notions, with 
the thinking faculty of conception ; consequently, that the subject 
of this knowledge has already attained to a higher degree of 
maturity in the reflection and the understanding. Yet there arises 
amongst nations, and in connexion with stages of civilization in 
which the fantasy is still predominant, and is therefore the faculty 
thiefly excited by the feeling, an analogue of knowledge. Reli- 
gious Myths are generated ; in contrast to which the theorems of 
religious knowledge may be called Dogmas. Myths indicate 
dogmas ; they contain the germ of the latter; but their develop- 
ment takes place under the influence of poetical caprice, and is 
determined, not so much by the law of truth, as by a regard to 
that which pleases and produces impression. 

8. From religious knowledge we distinguish, as a third [form of 
the relation already referred to], the knowledge of [concerning] 
Religion. This takes its rise when we reflect, with free determina- 
tion and consciousness, upon religion and its phenomena; when 
we bring to a stand the immediate flow of our feelings and concep- 
tions, and become to ourselves an object of contemplation ; when we 
observe our feeling, faith, and knowledge; investigate their position 
and their mutual relations; and thus attain not merely to an 
eepression of our feeling and faith in knowledge, but to a knowledge 
of our faith and knowledge. It is with such a reflection that we have 
been occupied hitherto : we have not been seeking to give a scientific 
expression to our faith or our religious conviction; we have been 
striving to attain to a knowledge of their general form and nature. 

Reflection upon faith will not easily be confounded with faith 
itself; more likely, with religious knowledge, with which it cer- 
taimly has an affinity and connexion. For religious knowledge 
also,—ay, and even faith itself,—may be viewed as an operation 
of reflection; only not of reflection as directed, with free volition, 
towards ourselves. But even the latter, too, is necessarily called 
forth, as soon as we begin to content ourselves no longer with 
mere faith, but to seek after grounds and confirmations of faith 
vithin the domain of knowledge. Nevertheless, we shall easily 
distinguish religious knowledge from conscious reflection upon that 
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knowledge, if we take into consideration the actual circumstances 
of the same or of different individuals. Let us imagine to oy. 
selves a teacher of religion; who is penetrated in a lively manner by 
the sense of that which he is speaking, and who seeks to call forth 
in us also the feelings and convictions which excite him: what he 
says will belong not merely to faith, but also to religious knoy. 
ledge,—which, indeed, cannot be separated from the former; but 
it will not be reflection that speaks in him, if what he says really 
proceeds in a living manner from his heart. Perhaps reflection 
will come afterwards, when he examines critically, whether he 
succeeded in transfusing his pious feeling, pure and entire, into 
his address, or whether the feeling itself was disturbed by no 
foreign admixture, whether it was wholly in harmony with the 
Gospel. Between this state of critical examination and that which 
preceded it, there is not much less difference than between the 
beating of the pulse and the surgical examination of its healthy or 
morbid condition. In general, the knowledge of religion, and the 
reflection upon which it is founded, may be compared to the 
scientific observation of other physical or spiritual manifestations of 
life, for example, breathing, speaking, thinking, poetizing, &.— 
which are, in part, completely independent of the observation 
directed towards them, and in no case identical with it. Finally, 
religious knowledge stands in the same relation to the knowledge 
of religion, as religious action: religious knowledge and religious 
action are co-ordinate phenomena of the religious consciousness,— 
the knowledge of religion stands above both, inasmuch as it ca 
have both, in like manner, for its object. 

To this Knowledge of Religion we gave also the name Science 
of Religion, not as though it were not possible to attempt the con 
struction of a scientific Doctrine of Religion from any other point 
of view, but because the object cannot be perfectly attained by any 
other way. We might certainly give an immediate represei- 
tation of religious knowledge, in scientific order, form, and com- 
pleteness ; in this way, too, a science of religion would be produced, 
and for a long time no other was known; it was the ordinary 
procedure of the natural theology, which first became a philosophy 
of religion through our having begun, since the time of Kant and 
Fichte, to reflect upon the religious conviction, its ground and 
origin ; it is still the usual order of proceeding in Dogmatics. But 
if feeling is the original clement in religion,—if knowledge is derived 
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(and consequently to be comprehended only by a reference to feel- 
ing,) then no satisfactory science of religion can be constructed in 
this way, seeing that here the relation of its constituent elements 
to each other, and to the fundamental religious consciousness, must 
remain obscure. This is pretty evident with regard to the old 
Natural Theology. Because there was a want of reflection upon 
the religious consciousness, it was not perceived what part feeling 
has in religious knowledge; the latter was regarded, in so far 
as it was an object of natural theology, as purely speculative or 
philosophical, and thence arises, chiefly, the palpable weakness of 
this system. It lies always in the results, rather than in the pre- 
mises, because feeling mixed itself up with the matter ; nothing but 
this could have made men blind to the faultiness of so many of its 
deductions and argumentations, (for example, in the doctrine of the 
Divine attributes,) and have supplied their striking deficiencies : 
thence proceeded that inward aversion or abhorrence which, far 
more than any proper arguments derived from knowledge, played 
the spokesman in the refutation of anti-religious doctrines. May 
it not be the same with regard to Dogmatics? May not the mul- 
tiplied objections that are brought against dogmas which, in 
time past, have acquired too deep a hold upon the religious life to 
allow of our seeking their origin in mere misunderstandings,—may 
not such objections have their foundation exclusively in this, that 
these dogmas are considered purely as matters of knowledge, which 
can be valid only so far as they are capable of being proved, her- 
meneutically, historically, philosophically ? It is at all events pos- 
sible that, upon a closer investigation, this might prove to be the 
case. Therefore we choose, for our representation [of Christian 
doctrine}, not the stand-point of religious knowledge; but that of 
reflection, as being the proper stand-point of the’ science of reli- 
gion; from this pomt we shall be able to trace back the various 
dogmas to their sources, to analyse them into their constituent 
elements, and thus to understand and estimate their essential 
nature and their religious signification.* 

But reflection may be directed (1) towards a particular indivi- 
dual religion, for example, the Christian, the Jewish, the ancient 


* This serves, at the same time, to mark a fundamental difference between 
the present, and some other of the more recent elaborations of the doctrine 
of faith (Glaubenslehre), especially those of Daub and Marheineke. These, 
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By such a process, we should arrive at the Dogmatics or Mythol 
of this particular religion, accordingly as it represented itself in 
dogmas or in myths. In so far as this (dogmatics or mythology) 
aimed at being scientific, we should have to demand of it not merely 
a complete and orderly description of these myths and dogmas, 
but also an indication of their connexion with the feeling which 
constitutes their foundation, and a discrimination of that which is 
peculiar and characteristic in them ; for thus only would the religion 
intended to be delineated be apprehended according to its:inward, 
essential nature. Since, then, that which is peculiar is best per. 
ceived from a comparison of what is akin to it, this leads to the 
attempt, (2) to direct the reflection towards several religions at 
once, by which means that which is common, as well as that which 
is distinctive, must become more clearly perceptible. From this 
process there would arise a comparative doctrine of religion; a 
science which has recently attracted attention and occupied the 
diligence of inquirers in various directions, although, chiefly, merely 
with a view to trace out the historical connexion which seems to 
exist between the religious representations, myths, and symbols of 
different nations.* But the agreement which exists between differ- 
ent religions has at the same time a deeper foundation; and in 
respect of this we may (3) propose to ourselves tho problem, not 
merely to apprehend historically, but also to investigate philoso- 
phically, and-to comprehend in its necessity, that universal element 
which in all religions constitutes the common foundation of their 
dogmas and myths. This would be the business of a universal or 
philosophical doctrine of religion. 

In the same way, reflection might also be directed towards the 
other sides or expressions of the religious consciousness, art and 
moral action; we should then attain in like manner to a Christian, 
Jewish, Egyptian, or to a comparative, or to a universal (philoso- 
phical) doctrine of religious art and morals. We may illustrate 


too, set out from the stand-point of religious knowledge, and, therefore, 
according to my conviction, far as they surpass in profundity the old 
doctrinal system of the natural theology, they still participate in those of 
its weaknesses to which reference has been made. 

* Compare Gorres, Mythengeschichte der Asiatischen Welt; Creuzer, 
Mythologie und Symbolik; but also, on the other hand, J. H. Voss, Anti- 
symbolik. Baur's Symbolik und Mythologie is a work of a different kind. 
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this threefold aspect or direction of the science of religion by a 
reference to the relation which subsists between the grammar of a 
particular language, the comparative grammar of several languages, 
and the universal or philosophical doctrine of language. 

As yet we have investigated the relation of knowledge to reli- 
gion only in a one-sided manner ; having shewn by what process 
itis that, starting from feeling, we arrive at cognition,—at faith 
and knowledge. But, vice versd, the question may also be asked 
whether, and how, feeling and faith are capable of being deve- 
loped from a knowledge received into ourselves from without. 

That this can happen, we will not deny ; we even admit that it 
is the way in which religion is usually awakened and propagated 
in others; for how else has the Christian religion been extended, 
and how else does it maintain itself, than by the preaching of its 
doctrine? The chief question is, therefore, merely, how this takes 
place. 

A given cognition will be capable, on the one hand, of exciting 
the religious consciousness, feeling and faith, and, on the other, 
of giving to it that power and precision without which it would be 
as good as non-existent. 

This cognition is capable of exciting religious feeling and faith, 
were it only by virtue of its representing them; for the exhi- 
bition of feeling calls it forth in others also, if they but bring with 
them a receptivity for the influence. The lively expression of 
sorrow disposes us to sorrow, and even fictitious distress fills us 
with sadness ; the heartfelt devotion expressed in the eye of the 
worshipper leads us to lift our own to God; the faith which is 
uttered with power awakens faith ; just as, even in matters of 
science, the confidence of the master produces equally confident 
disciples, although they have often a sufficiently scanty compre- 
hension of his reasons. In so far, therefore, as religious knowledge 
contains, bound up in itself as it were, elements derived from 
feeling, it is on that account capable of awakening corresponding 
feelings. 

In addition to this, it must be observed that all knowledge puts 
forth claims upon the feeling, and brings feeling along with it, 
just as truly as feeling leads to knowledge: on the one hand, the 
feeling of certainty, the conviction which accompanies knowledge ; 
on the other hand, such feelings also as correspond to the circum- 
stances represented by the knowledge in question,—for example, the 
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representation of a danger, which threatens us or our connexions, 
awakens the feeling of anxiety, the representation of favourable 
occurrences the feeling of joy. The religious disposition or sensi. 
bility being pre-supposed, these feelings will also take a religious 
direction, and this the more easily, the more nearly the given 
knowledge is related to religious faith. We say, the more nearly 
related it is; for, that knowledge, in and for itself, should be 
altogether coincident with faith, or that we should be able, apart 
from all participation of the feeling, to know just precisely that 
which, in consequence of religious feeling, we believe, is an as. 
sumption which, for more reasons than one, may well be regarded 
as doubtful. 

But though the religious consciousness may be excited by a 
given knowledge in one or the other of these ways, yet this is not 
the effect of the knowledge as such. Therefore is it that the same 
knowledge may dwell in different individuals in like perfection, 
without their possessing the same degree of piety. That which 
can be known of the doctrine of Christianity, many a one has known, 
without having been on that account a pious Christian; nay, 
according to the testimony of Scripture, the knowledge or per- 
suasion, that God is, is not wanting to the devils themselves. It is 
evident, too, that the perfection of a cognition, as such, is not in 
the ratio of its fitness to excite in us religious feeling, and that, in 
this respect, the simplicity of the apostolical preaching of the cross 
was of more avail than the ingenious explanation of the philoso- 
pher who has constructed the idea of the atonement. The relation, 
therefore, between the original and the derivative in religion can- 
not be so turned about as to allow of our regarding knowledge as 
the primary, and feeling and faith as the secondary,—as capable 
of being understood only by a reference to knowledge. 

Knowledge, however, may be of importance for the interests of 
feeling and faith in yet another point of view; not merely in s0 
far as it excites them, but in so far as it gives them stability and 
precision. It is true that feeling and faith are not absolutely 
dependent upon the determinations which they receive from know- 
ledge; nay, they bring with themselves their contents and the 
assurance of their certainty, and we can think of various objects of 
religious knowledge which admit of being viewed in different ways, 
without any consequent change in the religious and Christian 
character of the devout consciousness. But still this is true only 
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up toa certain point. We will not attempt to draw the line ; but 
it cannot be disputed that there are scientific theories, which under- 
mine religious or Christian faith, just as there are others which 
fortify and establish it. The expressions of religious feeling may 
admit of manifold interpretations; but, if they had no meaning at 
all that could + scientifically justified, we should then be obliged 
to explan them as a morbid weakness or delusion, and to seek 
their suppression. Although, then, religion neither is cognition, 
nor proceeds from cognition, its relation to the latter is not that of 
indifference ; nor is it, for example, exactly the same thing for the 
interests of religious faith, whether we think ourselves obliged for 
scientific reasons to maintain, or for similar reasons to deny, that 
man is immortal. Looking at the subject generally, religion 
is in its actual life a whole, in which feeling, faith, and knowledge 
cannot be separated. We dare the less to omit this observation, 
because of the facility with which some might be tempted to derive 
from our fundamental principle conclusions which we cannot recog- 
nize; as, for instance, if any one were to suppose that the contents 
of revelation must needs be of value in our estimation only in so 
far as we might find certain feelings expressed therein, and not 
also in so far as they more firmly established or extended our 
knowledge. 

But, how high or how low soever may be our estimate of the 
influence of knowledge upon feeling and faith, we must always dis- 
tinguish, in connexion with this subject, between immediate reli- 
gious knowledge, and reflection, or the knowledge of religion. The 
latter, as such, possesses no power to excite or strengthen faith, 
except, perhaps, in so far as it discovers and removes those nnsap- 
prehensions which often stand in the way of religious conviction ; 
that is, in so far as it strengtheris our confidence in the voice of 
our own heart, when, it may be, we have become wavering in this 
respect by reason of the false claims of scientific cognition. In 
general, reflection supposes the existence of that upon which it 
reflects, —elevates it to clearness in the consciousness, but does not 
bring it into existence. Nay, the attempt to call forth in ourselves, 
from the stand-point of reflection, the feelings and the faith which 
are not rooted in our soul, could succeed—in so far as it might 
not be wholly ineffectual—only at the expense of our inward truth- 
fulness. Just as the poet can project ‘Confessions of a Beautiful 
Sou!’ which represent something that he has never experienced in 
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himself, so would it be possible for a man, in the exercise of reflec. 
tion, to transfer himself into the midst of feelings and views in 
which he does not share; but he deceives himself if he regards 
what is thus copied as his true property, and is upon a dangerous 
road if he—a thing, perhaps, not altogether infrequent—exalts this 
self-made religion to be the basis of his speeches and actions. The 
case is different, where a man seeks to appropriate more perfectly a 
faith to which he stands in the relation of a true inward affinity, but 
without feeling himself as yet perfectly secure therein. He will 
not, however, be able to attain this object by the way of reflection; 
but rather, on the one hand, through immediate excitement of the 
feeling, and on the other, by striving after that religious knowledge 
by which faith is justified. 


THE DOCTRINE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS.* 


Tus volume is, by general consent, regarded as one of the most 
important which has issued from the English press for many years. 
If the exertions of the originators of the Congregational Lecture 
had only led to the production of this number of the series, they 
would have deserved well, not only of their own denomination, 
but of the community at large. The lectures are essentially 
popular in their character, and were not intended to form an 
elaborate treatise upon each of the deep and solemn subjects to 
which they refer. But they are nevertheless essentially argumenta- 
tive, and are pervaded by a reasoning eloquence, which constantly 
makes itself felt and appreciated, in the midst of the glowing diction 
and powerful illustration by which it is surrounded. 

It will be our object, in the present article, to bring before our 
readers a sketch of the course of argument pursued, and to shew 
the manner in which the conclusions are enforced by the author 
himself. Our limits will compel us to an unwelcome brevity upon 
some points, particularly those connected with criticism and inter- 
pretation. To do full justice to all the topics which the learned 


* The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments. By Richard 
Winter Hamilton, LL.D., D.D., Leeds. London: Jackson and Walford. 
1847. 
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author has more or less touched upon, would require a work as 
long as his own. But we shall most effectually consult the ad- 
vantage of our readers by indicating, in the clearest manner we 
can command, the chief steps of the moral argument upon which, 
in reality, the main questions will be found to turn, as every 
competent theologian is well aware. 

It may be proper to remind those who have not read the 
volume, and even some of those who have, of the simple fact, that 
the book does not profess to be merely a treatise upon the eternity 
of future punishments, as many hastily suppose, but comprehends 
the whole range of man’s present accountableness and his future 
condition, and involves consequently the theory of morals and 
obligation, as well as the nature and destination of man. The 
subject of the Lectures is ‘the Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and 
Punishments,’ not punishments only, but rewards and punishments, 
in their natural and proper relation to each other. We think it 
was a wise decision to combine the two, for it is obvious that neither 
could be discussed with propriety, or with any approach to philosophi- 
cal precision, without adverting to the other branch of the subject. 

If there be a law in the Divine administration, or in the true 
nature of things, assigning happiness to the righteous, it would be 
antecedently probable that a corresponding law, or a corresponding 
necessity, would ensure punishment to the wicked. If again the 
one scheme, that of reward, were observed to go on without any 
limitation as to time or degree, so far as it was presented to our 
view, we should naturally anticipate the same of the opposite 
arrangement, as there would otherwise be a want of congruity in 
the divine legislation upon the subject of morals which we never 
find elsewhere. And farther, if we find these two systems in con- 
stant operation in the world we inhabit, penetrating it in all direc- 
tions, and adjusted to each other in every diversity of combination, 
we cannot doubt that they are parts of one comprehensive juris- 
diction, no single portion of which can be adequately discussed, or 
really understood, without a careful reference to the whole. As 
itis a divine administration that we propose to examine, having 
its primary roots in our own sphere of existence, but extending its 
moral relations, perhaps, through all the worlds in which moral 
agents are found, the mere fragmental exhibition of a part would 
be not only unworthy of the subject, but probably incompatible 
with a just view of the entire scheme. The admirable remark of 

VOL. Vv. 2A 
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Bishop Horsley is as applicable to this as to many other subjects, 
in which the agency of an infinite being is contemplated. ‘The 
divine knowledge is indeed too admirable for man, and could not 
otherwise be imparted to him than in scraps and fragments ; but 
these are then only understood, when the human mind, by just 
and dexterous combinations, is able to restore them, in some 
imperfect degree, to the shadow and semblance at least of that 
simplicity and unity in which all truth originally exists in the 
self: furnished intellect of God.’ * 

In a very able preface, which furnishes the best possible intro. 
duction to the work, the author thus states its object and scope. 

‘It must be remembered that the doctrine of future punishment is only 
a part of his theme. Had this been that which was assigned to him, the 
reader might fairly object to the delay with which such question is ap. 
proached. This seemed to be a general impression. . It will be seen that it 
was not correct. He knows full well that they who have the charge of any 
reasoning are seldom thought to travel fast enough. It is a natural impe- 
tience. But in the conduct of a great argument they are bound to maintain 
a far-looking and wary course. Therefore, though he believes that all 
his premises bear upon this extreme conclusion, he had other duties ; and 
if these had been neglected, it would have been to the dishonour of his 
trust.'—Pref. pp. v. vi. 

The discussion of such a subject, at the present time, though 
conducted throughout upon general principles, could not but be 
influenced, to some extent, by the line of argumentation uni- 
formly adopted by the opposite party. It is well known by those 
who are conversant with the tactics of these reasoners, that they 
constantly represent the received doctrine as incredible and im- 
possible, inasmuch as it wars with certain attributes of God, which 
may be inferred from the constitution and course of nature. In 
other words, they argue that the extreme result and the irrevers- 
ible sentence are utterly at variance with something that we ante- 
cedently know of the attributes of benevolence and mercy in the 
divine character. Some go so far as to state that the extreme 
doctrine is not taught in Scripture at all. Others venture to urge 
that, even if it were so taught, it would be inadmissible, because it 
would contradict the teaching of nature, that other and elder 
revelation, to which, when its verdict is once clearly given, we 
are bound to submit. Philosophy, fairly deduced from the world 


* Horsley’s Sermons, p. 184. 
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around and within us, being against the doctrine in question, as 
these parties assume, they are fully prepared to contend, that 
the testimony of Scripture must be so explained as to be brought 
intoharmony with this same philosophy. The writers of the infidel 
school are sure that their philosophy consists of pure truth, 
without any mixture of error; though some of their writings bear 
witness that they have not so much as mastered the alphabet of the 
science on which they presume to prelect. They have explored 
the heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth ; time and space, matter and mind, man and nature, have 
all yielded up their secret treasures to their exhaustive enquiry, as 
they would have us take for granted ; and they are quite sure that 
they have made no mistake in generalizing the enormous mass of 
facts which they have collected, and recording the undeniable 
result. Upon the strength of this philosophy they deem them- 
selves entitled to criticize the volume of revealed truth, in 
order to bring it into harmony. Not content with saying that 
Nature is one revelation, and the Bible another, they under- 
take to interpret nature, and claim for their interpretation all 
the authority due to the revelation itself. They are even 
so sure of the correctness of their interpretation of the great 
volume of nature, that they seldom trouble themselves to offer 
any evidence of that correctness, but take it for granted, 
very complacently, and expect others to do the same. Then we 
are told (and this is the favourite argument) that, as the advances 
of astronomy and geology have altered much that was previously 
taught upon these subjects, purporting to be deduced from Scrip- 
ture, so our improved knowledge of philosophy (meaning their 
own aforesaid interpretation of nature) must needs be followed by 
such a mode of interpreting holy writ as should for ever exclude 
the unendurable doctrine of final and extreme retribution. And if 
this be not done, and done very speedily too, some would threaten 
us with no less an evil than the decadence of Christianity itself, as 
incompatible with the great and growing intelligence of the age 
in which we live. The profound wisdom, or the flippant sciolism 
of these enlightened times demands, it seems, what its excited 
votaries are pleased to call, ‘a credible religion.’ 

There are two ways of replying to this mode of argumentation. 
The one is to appeal exclusively to Scripture, and deny to 
reason and philosophy the power of throwing any light upon it, 
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or of forming any sound independent opinions concerning it. The 
other is, to examine with diligence the conclusions to which the 
faculties of the human mind point upon ethical questions, after 
due research into all available sources of information, in order to 
test the correctness of the alleged discrepancy between what is 
called science and what is called revelation, and to see whether 
harmony rather than discord will not result from such an 
inquiry. 

Two schools of theology may be said to branch off from this 
point; the one ignoring reason, and insisting upon implicit faith 
in what is said to be inspired truth, without caring for either its 
intrinsic probability, or its apparent consistency with other truth, 
The other, encouraging the utmost freedom of legitimate inquiry, 
in the fullest confidence that every sound conclusion of the human 
mind, either in natural or moral science, will be sooner or later 
found in accordance with the written Revelation. To the former 
school belong most of the Roman Catholic Divines, in all ages 
the zealous partizans of implicit uninquiring faith, to which also 
they never fail to add the natural, and indeed necessary, 
appendage, of a living infallible authority, to point out what that 
faith should be. Some Protestants have followed their example, 
without being quite aware of the direction of the road in which 
they were travelling, or the doubtful company with whom they 
were found. But the great body of Protestant divines, from 


Luther and Melanchton down to the most eminent men of modem: 


times, have been of the latter school. They have constantly main- 
tained the competence of the human mind to deal with these 
subjects, and as constantly laboured to prove, on all fitting 
occasions, that no essential variance ever was, or could be, traced 
between the sound deductions of natural or moral philosophy and 
the profoundest mysteries of revealed truth. 

Dr. Hamilton, as might have been expected from the masculine 
character of his intellect, and the amplitude of his mental resources, 
follows these bright examples. He denies, at the outset, any the 
slightest discrepancy between the dictates of reason and the doc- 
trines of revelation, as he understands them, and thus throws upon 
the adversaries the burden of proving that discrepancy, the assump- 
tion of which constitutes the whole strength of their case. This 
alone would be logically sufficient for his opening argument. But 
beyond this, he himself originates a searching and independent 
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inquiry into the true testimony of genuine philosophy in reference 
to the subject he was appointed to discuss; and having found this 
testimony to be in perfect accordance with the conclusions which 
he subsequently deduces from Scripture, he has a right to urge 
those conclusions, not only as directly testified by the word of God, 
but also as sustained, indirectly and collaterally, by every kind of 
evidence to which the human mind can appeal upon such questions. 
It is here, as we judge, that the strength of Dr. Hamilton’s argu- 
mentation will be found. Mark his own words: 


‘Receiving nature, in its largest sense, as an earlier revelation, the author 
has mainly addressed himself to the a priori treatment of his subject. 
Thus, if the reversal of any Scripture testimony be demanded, because of its 
imputed contradiction to natural demonstration, he has, throughout his 
entire argument, rejoined upon it. He has endeavoured to prove that 
nature brings no relief by suggesting any alternative. According to its 
decisions, even to the apprehensions of sense, moral agents are happy or 
miserable, just as are the qualities of their agency. Moreover, it must follow 
that it can only be right so to make them happy or miserable. If these 


qualities of such agents be permanent, thus permanent must be their hap-. 


piness or misery. To the dark boundary-line of death we trace the equal 
permanency of these characters of conduct, and of their awards. No 
known treatment of these agents, consequently, is at variance with these 
actual results. Whatever can be ascertained, coincides. It is always so, to 
our best knowledge and experience. The difficulty may be only thrown 
back, but it now presses upon the impugners of the Scripture doctrine of 
future punishment. It now becomes their own.’—Pref. p. viii. 


In accordance with this plan, the First Lecture is entitled, ‘The 
Physical and Moral Conditions of Man as deduced from Himself ;? 
and is founded upon the text, ‘Doth not nature itself teach you ? 
This lecture extends to eighty-five octavo pages, and forms one of 
the most valuable disquisitions we could point to, upon the subjects 
of which it treats. As the whole inquiry respects the manner in 
which the Supreme Ruler may be expected to deal with a race of 
moral agents, through a future duration, nothing can be more 
strictly logical than a preliminary inquiry into the nature of those 
agents, and the manner in which they are already treated under 
the same Ruler. As the written revelation, moreover, was subse- 
quent to the creation of man, and as myriads of our race still live 
without its direct light, it is of great moment to inquire into the 
condition of man, apart from, and independently of, and as it were 
antecedent to, its manifestation. The author clearly states his 
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object in some able paragraphs which we should be happy to extract ; 
the substance of which is as follows :— 

‘He who disparages reason as it exists in man, alia: no honour 
upon Divine revelation. It is a great mistake to look for all our know. 
ledge of man and his condition, within the inspired leaves. Not only the 
external world must teach, but its government. We must look also deter- 
minately into our mind. In the former, we discover the footsteps of Deity; 
in the latter, his face. This is the principal object and source of all moral 
science. The first principle of religion, says Bacon, “is right reason.” 
We are not only permitted, but are bound, to investigate all the truths 
which involve our happiness or misery, all which bear upon our state as 
actually subsisting, or on any destiny reserved for us..—pp. 18—L, 


He then proposes to inquire, independently of any revealed 
authority, into the true character of man, his nature, his relations, 
his prospects of a future life and allotment. In what manner 
shall he be dealt with in any period subsequent to death? With 
his circumstances and dilemmas we have now no question: we 
only ask,—what is his proper being ? 

Pursuing this analytical investigation of man’s nature, apart 
from the disclosures of revelation, the author regards him as par- 
taking of spiritual as well as material properties, as having a body 
and a soul. The reasons for the belief of his spiritual nature, are 
collated with much care, and the fallacy of the system of the 
materialist is shown, by a variety of convincing arguments. The 
phenomena of matter and mind, we observe, are obviously distinct 
in their nature, and the hypothesis that would refer them to any 
common substance, fails in the essential business of an hypothesis, 
fails to explain the phenomena in question. The utmost researches 
of science have been unable to point out any necessary connexion, 
or even the slightest resemblance, between the qualities of matter 
and the operations of mind. . There are the two, in presence and 
juxta-position; but except as facts in nature, connected with an 
obvious design, we are unable to trace any relation between them. 
One brief, but beautiful sentence, from Liebig, explains all the 
knowledge, and all the ignorance of philosophy, upon this supremely 
interesting subject. ‘ We know exactly the mechanism of the eye; 
but neither anatomy nor chemistry will ever explain “_ the rays 
of light act on consciousness, so as to produce vision.’ The most 
perfect physiological investigations, as the same writer shows, only 
indicate, that the manifestations of mind are accompanied by cet- 
tain changes in the brain and nervous system; but this does not 
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explain those operations, nor does it supply a- particle of evidence 
in favour of the notion of the identity of mind and body. The 
curiously wrought apparatus may be exquisitely subservient, as an 
instrument, to the presiding power, but this is the utmost that 
can be satisfactorily established. The two kingdoms of mind and 
matter ever present themselves to us as palpably distinct, though 
their boundaries may seem to approximate; and no science has 
yet been able to throw a bridge over the deep chasm that divides 
them. 

The next notice of man which the lecturer deduces from nature, 
is that he is a moral and responsible agent. This, we cannot doubt, 
is the great peculiarity, and the highest distinction of his nature, 
arising out of the faculties he possesses, and the relation in which 
he stands to the eternal Author of his existence. Whatever diffi- 
culty may be supposed to exist, in conceiving of a being wholly 
dependent for every breath upon the power and the grace of the 
supreme and self-sustained Existence, and yet as free in its moral 
decisions as though it stood in the relation of the monarch and not 
of the subject, the difficulty, real or imagined, must be encountered 
for the fact that man does so exist, and is thus constituted, admits 
of no doubt, and can be established by a rigorous demonstration 
from the most ordinary and admitted phenomena of human con- 
sciousness. The argument, under this head, is very ably conducted 
by the author, and shews a profound knowledge of the whole 
subject of ethics, and of the controversies to which it has given 
rise, the chief of which, as bearing upon the subject of the 
volume, are stated and discussed with singular discrimination. It 
would be scarcely fair to present an abridged account of this 
argument, as the whole should be perused consecutively. The 
natural capacity of man to estimate moral ideas, when presented to 
him, is the main point urged, and the conclusion is thus given : 


‘He knows, or he can understand, that he is accountable. He is capable 
of distinguishing between right and wrong. He is peremptory in his 
demand of duty from others to himself. This is all upon which we insist ; 
this is all for which we contend. Our enquiry is into the fact of man’s 
capacity ; very indirectly and secondarily into the fact of its exercise.’ 


Differences of opinion on morals, are explained in the same way 
a9 differences of opinion on other subjects ; but the very discus- 
sion of these proves the earlier and more important fact of our 
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universal susceptibility upon moral questions, and consequent 
acountableness. 

Upon the opinion which some pious but mistaken men have 
formed, that man has become deprived, by the fall, of those percep- 
tions of duty and responsibility which were before natural to him, 
a firm but guarded judgment is given, directly opposing the theory, 
The lecturer wisely contends, that any remedy for guilt which reve- 
lation may bring, presumes guilt in him to whom it is brought; 
but how can he be guilty who cannot, in consequence of an abso- 
lute loss of power, perceive a law and his amenableness to it? 
Allowing that apostacy to be as deep and inveterate as ever it was 
regarded, ‘still we see in man thus lapsed all the nature of man; 
sin is not his nature, it is his depravation and abuse.’ It is argued 
too, that the keenness arid severity of his moral judgments in re- 
lation to the delinquencies of others, are a proof that the faculty of 
discrimination between good and evil is not lost, but perverted, 
when he palliates the evil in his own case. 


‘Were reason not a guide to morals,—if morals could be ascertained ex- 
clusively by supernatural aid, then, until and unless that aid were afforded, 
man could not be a moral agent. If his law might only be read in a reve- 
lation, then, until and unless that revelation visited him, he could not bea 
transgressor. If of himself he cannot discern between moral good and evil, 
then only, when the difference is shewn to him, can his conduct present 
any moral stamp, any character of virtue and vice. We see no ground to 
suspect that the mental powers of our nature are especially injured in their 
strength and clearness by any moral revolution in it. Depravity belongs 
to disposition, its bent to evil, and does not consist in weakened capacity. 
There is no pretext for supposing that man is more incompetent to forma 
judgment on morality than on geometry. Man, wherever found in his 
state of true nature, (that is, social and developed,) is a law unto himself’ 

pp. 36, 38. 


The result of this enquiry affirms the natural competency of 
human reason to decide upon our moral relations ; and this is 
confirmed by some interesting classical and historical allusions, 
and by some valuable notes at the end of the volume. The actual 
condition of man is shewn to be that of a being endued with the 
capacity of moral perception and conscious of moral obligation, and 
yet: practically failing, most culpably failing, in relation to the 
duties devolving upon him. This, and no other, is adjudged to be 
the position in which the divine revelation finds the being to whom 
it is addressed. 
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A third characteristic of man, as deduced from himself, relates 
to his natural immortality. The evidence upon this subject which 
reason may obtain and apprehend, the natural proofs that this 
is not the only life of man, are deemed ‘strong and convincing ;’ 
and the author properly adds, 


‘Tt is also very equitable to lay the burden of disproof upon them who 
would withstand the general consent of the species.’—p. 68. 


The doctrine of man’s natural immortality is ably urged from 
the universal presence of the idea and the expectation, which 
cannot, under a perfect government, be intended to be disappointed ; 
from our conscious responsibility, and the imperfect adjustment of 
rewards and punishments in the present life, from the general con- 
sent of mankind, and from the harmony and consistency of the 
doctrine with all that we find in nature and in man. 


‘Wonderful is the fact of man’s immortality. There are laws and ten- 
dencies around us which require it. . . . All matter changes through 
ever-shifting modifications ; it does not perish. For the extinction of ani- 
mal intelligence and life we are prepared, they being mere subserviences to 
human welfare and authority, and also attaching to races which are inca- 
pable of progression, and which “ have no understanding.” That intelli- 
gence and that life are never seen in independence of particular animal 
acts. They are involved things. They cannot be conceived in separation 
from each other. The intelligence is exclusively directed to the life. The 
former is but a quality of the latter. Far other is the human soul! It 
has its own essence. It can disregard and spurn the earthly, fleshly life, 
with which it is now associated. It holds an independent dominion. It looks. 
afar. It soars on high. Its affinities are without. Its communings yearn 
beyond itself. It is drawn to a mysteriously distant centre. It longs after 
another form and order of being. It reads its own book of light. It rules 
its own world of ideas. If the soul does not survive, while nothing properly 
perishes around it, it stands the lone dread exception, it is the solitary prey 
of annihilation.’—pp. 81, 82. 


The Secon» Lecture is on the law and government of responsible 
agents. Man being spiritual, accountable, immortal, and pressing 
towards a future and illimitable existence, is found under a law 
which is a transcript of the divine perfections, and the rule of 
happiness to all intelligences; which has its injunctions, its 
obligations, and its sanctions, and of which the Divine Being is the 
ever-present administrator and judge. 


: We must now then,’ says Dr. Hamilton, ‘ represent to ourselves this world, 
this dwelling-place of our species, as a divine monarchy, ruled by allowed; 
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definite, self-interpreting law,—every man accountable to that law—that lay 
placed before every man—moral obligation being immutable in all times 
and regions, its substance one, its force eternal. In following it there is 
conscious profit and peace. In its infraction there is evident confusion 
and misery. Its great compendium is in the volume of nature, and its 
copy is on the tables of the human heart.’—p. 91. 

This law must be obeyed or disobeyed, and the happiness or 
misery of the creature turns upon this decision. Duties wait 
upon us all life through, and they must be either discharged or 
neglected. They relate to our Maker, to ourselves, and to others 
around us. They may be clearly or dimly discerned, according to 
our position, and means of information; but to every moral agent 
there are some points so manifest as to preclude the possibility of 
doubt ; and along with the perception of duty, there comes a 
consciousness of responsibility, which the rudest mind cannot but 
feel, and which the most refined scepticism is unable to banish. 

But whatever be the man’s moral decision we find, as the author 
points out, first, that habits are formed by repeated acts; secondly, 
that these go to form a fixed character ; and thirdly, that these 
actions and states of character are followed by certain consequences, 
The good we find increasingly, progressively good: the evil pro- 
gressively, increasingly evil. After a while, character seldom 
changes, but becomes in its essential elements a fixed and per- 
manent thing. Men judge so of each other, and treat each other 
accordingly ; and it is no slight indication that we ourselves are 
under a system of moral rule and government, that we are always 
forming moral judgments respecting those around us, and award- 
ing in our degree, praise and blame, advantage or disadvantage, 
according to our estimate of the worth or the delinquency of those 
who come under our observation or control. We judge of the 
tendency of good to lead to better, and of the tendency of evil to 
lead to worse results. And where is the wonder that, with what 
judgment we judge we should be judged; and that with what 
measure we mete it should be measured to us again? 

This known and recognized tendency of things to produce their 
due results, is just all that is required to attach to this permanent 
good or evil character an equally permanent condition. The in- 
evitable consequence of the one is peace and enjoyment; of the 
other, remorse and wretchedness. Add immortality to each, and 
you have the doctrine of retribution—not as yet revealed in Serip- 
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ture, but a mere development and result of the constitution and 
course of nature. 

The doctrine of final and extreme retribution would therefore 
appear to be, not so much a doctrine of Scripture (certainly not 
exclusively a doctrine of Scripture) as a natural law incident to all 
moral agency. So far from finding anything in nature opposed to 
this doctrine, and rendering it incredible even if revealed, we find 
the doctrine in nature itself, that is, in the system and course of 
conduct of human beings, apart from and independently of the 
peculiar disclosures of Scripture. ‘They that plough iniquity and 
sow wickedness reap the same.’ It is so in this world, it must be 
so in any world; for all worlds are alike in this, that they are 
made and governed by one God. There is no refuge from this 
but in the wild supposition that, in some other world, there may be 
some other God. At the least, these are the indications of nature. 
If we are to have a philosophy founded on nature and man, this 
must be that philosophy. 

Nor is it less certain that it is in connexion with this high dis- 
tinction of his nature that man has most signally failed. It was 
so from the beginning. ‘Trace the recorded history of man: 
choose your own times, climes, and circumstances, and select what 
historian you please, and the conclusion will force itself upon you, 
that, be the opinions of men what they may, the fact is every 
where manifest that man has miserably failed as a moral being, 
and entailed upon successive generations an immense amount of 
calamity and disappointment, the obvious result of that failure. 
His physical powers have not failed ; for he has traversed seas and 
continents, founded empires, and built cities, pyramids and temples. 
His intellectual resources have not failed ; for he has explored earth 
and heaven; mastered the laws of matter and mind; tamed the 
elements to his service; chained the lightnings to his car; and 
outstripped the winds of heaven in the communication of thought. 
But he has failed morally. He has not kept the law of his being, 
in relation to himself, to his fellow-beings, to his Maker: he is 
a short-sighted idolater of self, instead of being a lover of man 
and a worshipper of God ; and by that breach of the moral law the 
talisman of his happiness has been shivered to atoms. And his 


successes in other departments are only monuments of his failure 
in this. 
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‘Go, wondrous creature, mount where science guides, 
Go measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides: 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old time, and regulate the sun ; 
Go teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool!’ 


These are the facts of man’s actual condition, whether the Bible 
be admitted or rejected. It is true, and it is subsequently shown, 
that the testimony of Divine revelation confirms these views of 
human nature; but being actual facts, they do not depend upon 
any testimony, but subsist of themselves, such having been the 
will of the Creator in the original constitution of man, and such 
being man’s conscious and determinate violation of the rule and 
end of his existence. This may be called the first point of Dr, 
Hamilton’s argument. 

The next point is the object, the great object of the Revelation 
itself. That object is held to be the restoration to man of the lost 
moral image of his Creator; in a word, Christianity is a remedial 
system. In accordance with this view, it does not so much reveal 
and affirm, as assume those facts in the condition of man upon 
which his responsibility turns; and though, by assuming them, it 
really sustains and confirms our belief, this consequence is ind- 
dental; while its grand object, ever distinctly held in view, is the 
rescue of the being, thus constituted, from the domination of moral 
evil, and his restoration to the moral image of God. 

‘We have thus,’ says the doctor, ‘endeavoured to build wide and strong 
the foundations of moral science, or rather of natural theology. For if 
there be a revealed religion, it can only be addressed to man as already 
a religious being. It must come from Him who is previously known to be 
the creator and ruler of man. It must take its place among relations ante- 
cedently established and ascertained. But if this revelation convey 4 
restorative means, it can only be addressed to this religious being as fallen. 
It must, therefore, in both cases, be subsequent to such a state of man as 
supposes his responsibility, and to such a state of man as supposes his 
defection. . . . Now upon these strict, just, ideas of man, is the Christian 
revelation superinduced. It appeals to man as a being of rational discourse, 
of moral obligation, of true immortality. It premises the law by which he 
isbound. It proposes none other. It only lendsit a more distinct articulate 
ness, and a more solemn authority. It lays no new basis of responsibility. 
That responsibility must include every requirement to believe and obey any 
system of truth which the Lord of man may make known. The principle 
and ground of every duty challenged by such system lie in the constitu 
tion of man, and in the nature of things. It is only differently applied. 
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‘And’ he adds, ‘as Revelation can initiate no new principles of 
obligation, so it can inflict no new sanctions. The moral system is fixed 
and necessary. It is not modal and dispensative, but absolute and im 
mutable. Christianity insults not the sacrament of Eden, nor the 
decalogue of Sinai, nor any earlier elements of law that these express .. . 
God rules in the Gospel, only, as he rules by the law. Two discrepant 
orders of moral rule are impossible . . . We behold, then, the Christian 
revelation settled down upon the original principles of all law and of 
all religion. It exactly coincides with this basis, it falls easily into this 
frame. To suppose the contrary, is to suppose a self-contradiction in the 
Deity, and a variance between his plans.’—pp. 112—115. 


To us it appears of no small consequence, in this argument, that 
inguirers should seek to attain correct views of the true design of 
the revelations which we hold to be authentic, and of the proper 
aspect under which Christianity claims to be regarded. Much 
perplexity of thought and reasoning arises from the neglect of this. 
By a strange fallacy, Christianity is, with many, made answerable 
for the very evils which it comes to correct and destroy. They 
think and speak as though the world might have been in a very 
different state apart from its disclosures; as though the moral 
evils under which the race groans were of its own creation, as 
though the condemnation it announces were its offspring, and as 
though the penalty it would have us escape were a thing of its 
own arbitrary decision and appointment. We grant that few state 
this in formal terms, but it is evident that the theological views of 
many are tinctured with this supposition. They forget that the 
remedy presupposes the pre-existence of the disease; that the 
revelation that is from above finds the race corrupt, but does not 
make them so; that it finds them in a state of responsibility and 
accountableness, ‘very far gone from original righteousness,’ 
(quam longissime,) exposed to mental distress and physical suffering, 
and to the entire frustration of hope and object, to the reign of 
death and all its consequences, wholly apart from one of its dis- 
coveries or communications. Christianity, we contend, is wholly 
guiltless of the evil, while it is sovereign and exclusive in the 
remedy. Its very first announcement was a prophecy rather than 
a malediction, a predictive forewarning of what fatal consequences 
must ensue from the violation of a law conservative of happiness, 
rather than any denunciation of what itself desired; and all its 
subsequent warnings are of the same character. They are but the 
sterner accents of a benefactor that is infinite, deterring the child 
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of his image from a ruin that must otherwise, in the nature of 
things, be absolute and irretrievable. 

Annihilate Christianity, if you will, but with it, remember, you 
annihilate all hope, without lessening one of the mischiefs which 
it was called on to repair. Suppose the Gospel had never been; 
sink the book which contains its august and all-gracious discoveries, 
‘deeper than plummet ever sounded;’ and, the state of man 
would remain unchanged, he would still be the same guilty, suffer. 
ing, dying, remorseful being that he ever was, full of the anticipa. 
tions of an unblessed futurity. The remedy, indeed, would depat, 
all hope would be taken out of his prospect ; there would be neither 
balm for his wounds, nor solace for his cares, nor light for his 
darkness ; and his apprehensions of a state beyond the grave would 
be as perplexed and uncertain, as, apart from the records of truth, 
they have always been, because he could never be assured that the 
evils which he had fostered in life, and which had become part and 
parcel of himself, should not follow him at death, and perpetuate 
themselves in worlds unknown, for ever. 

The future condition of the race, is a case for the deist as well 
as for the Christian. The philosophical unbeliever has this problem 
to solve, no less than ourselves; and, however unwelcome the 
dilemma, it is one from which he cannot, by closing his eyes, 
escape. The subtle infidel, the coarse buffoon, the speculative 
atheist, and the rash impugner of the credibility of the Gospel, will 
find that they would be no gainers if they could unfix the faith of 
ages, and involve the world in the deep midnight of their own 
scepticism and infidelity. Not one of the mournful facts, connected 
with the moral condition of humanity, would give way. The reign 
of evil, of disappointment, and of death, would still go on. The 
awful possibility of a dread hereafter (for which Christianity pro- 
vides, but the inflictions of which it did not create) would yet 
remain to be disposed of. Infidelity can never prove, however 
‘the wish’ might be ‘ father to the thought,’ that death is the ead 
of man; that no consequences will ensue hereafter from present 
crime ; that the results will not be incalculably deplorable ; or that 
the hopes and fears connected with a future life, indigenous to 
humanity, which neither argument nor sophistry can lay to rest, 
are wholly without foundation. 

In vain does the objector appeal to reason; for the collective 
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yisdom of mankind has spoken loudly in favour of the doctrine of 
Retribution, rather than against it. Reason has spoken from the 
earliest times, in the rites of ancient sacrifice, in the bloody offer- 
ings of heathenism, in the victims piled upon the altar—in the 
tremblings of fear, in the whisper of penitence, in the dying groan 
of despair. ‘What meaneth this bleating of the sheep, and lowing 
of the oxen that I hear?’ They all attest the inward consciousness 
of guilt, and the settled apprehension of punishment. Every 
nation has its Tartarus and its Elysium. ll systems make 
responsibility to be the character of the present life, and retri- 
bution to be that of the future. But none can tell how the plague 
is to be stayed, or put a limit to the consequences of evil here or 
hereafter, except revealed religion, which must be judged upon its 
own proper evidence, and taken as a whole, with the entire array 
of its principles, its promises, and its sanctions. ‘ He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good.’ 

We could wish that the lecturer had more fully developed this 
part of the subject. But we gladly accept, in confirmation of our 
argument, a few of his much-meaning and emphatic sentences, 
which will not fail to carry conviction to the thoughtful reader. 


‘A remedial revelation, the doctrine and purport of which are the 
recovery of man to the Divine favour and service, takes for granted the 
apostacy of man. It sees him in all cases the sinful, guilty, ruined 
creature. It regards him as “without strength” to raise himself from 
the consequences of his transgression. It declares this depravity to be 
universal as to individual nature, and universal as to the race. “ They 
are all under sin.” All the world has become guilty before God, and it 
represents the world accordingly. This is all that Christianity does in the 
matter. It creates no evil. It only brings it to light. If everywhere it 
recognises in man the sinner, man has sinned independently of it. It 
cannot have reduced him to this condition. It cannot have laid one of 
his woes upon him. Jn other relations must it be that his condemnation 
has fallen.’—p. 115. 

‘Christianity has as little to do with the consequences of our apostasy, 
is as little chargeable with them, as with that apostasy itself. All the 
punishments which are now going on, or which shall still go on, retri- 
butively upon sin, are perfectly disconnected with it. Had its tidings 
never been heard, every present suffering would still have been endured, 
and in inconceivable aggravations. Sin would have radicated itself in 
habit, would have shaped every rudiment of character, would have em- 
bittered every efflux of consequence, just the same. Man would be 
obnoxious to every penalty which sin deserves. What he was, would be 
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infixed in his immortal nature. He would have continued the sinner, 
He would have continued to receive the due of sin. Sin would have 
cankered the core of his final destiny.'—p. 116. 

‘ But it surely follows that Christianity is independent of this catastrophe, 
It only ‘plentifully declareth the thing as it is. Had it never been 
known, had it never existed, that condemnation would have been upon us, 
It does not bring us into it. It finds us there, and proclaims to us sql- 
vation. Its language is that of the Saviour: “ Think not that I accuse 
you.” Hell is not its pile. It creates no hell. God sent not his Son into 
the world to condemn the world; but that the world through him might 
be saved.’—p. 301. 

‘ There may be mystery in the condition of man, but Christianity does 
not weave the web. There is evil, that simplest of consequences, that pro- 
foundest of problems, but Christianity does not call it into existence. An 
amnesty might as truly be charged with the rebellion, or a medicine be 
held accountable for the disease.’—-p. 303. 


We have purposely been the more full in our analysis and 
exposition of the substance of the first two lectures, comprising 
one hundred and thirty pages, because they contain the seminal 
principles upon which the whole volume is founded. 


‘Such,’ says the author, ‘are the outline and the base of those great 
notices of our nature which we must receive if we would reason upon its 
condition, duties, prospects: which we must be capable of taking, or any 
such reasoning is neither availing nor obligatory.’-—p. 85. 


Such views, we may add, of man, in his original relations to 
God, and as existing under a moral constitution of things of which 
a higher state of being is the end and aim, present human nature 
before us under an aspect widely different from any of the schemes 
derived from the encyclopedia of infidelity. The religion of the 
Bible aggrandizes our nature, and shows it to be great, though in 
ruins. The systems of human invention really degrade it, and 
render man hopeless of recovery and elevation, since they exhibit 
him in alliance with nothing greater or better than himself, and 
limit his views, as they limit his existence, within the narrow 
boundary of the present fleeting life. Their grand aim is to reduce 
his responsibility, which is the measure of his greatness, and the 
measure of his capacity for happiness, to the lowest possible point, 
or, more correctly, to extinguish it altogether. The philosophy 
that is without faith, would thus make him to be little better than 
the brute, whom Christianity would have to be but a little lower 
than an angel. 
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The Tuirp Lecture is upon the harmony of Revelation with 
Natural Religion, a noble and magnificent theme, and most fitly 
introduced by a well-merited eulogy, at the close of the previous 
lecture, upon Bishop Butler, to whose Analogy our author has 
been considerably indebted. All, indeed, who venture to touch 
upon this and kindred topics, must needs do homage to the great 
master of analogical reasoning, who stands, unapproached and 
alone, upon the eminence he has attained, and to whom belongs the 
singular distinction of having produced a volume, the leading 
principles of which no subsequent writer has dared to controvert. 
Every other work upon disputed subjects has provoked some kind 
of rejoinder, but Butler’s Analogy is yet without a reply, and will 
probably remain so till the end of time. Its profound learning, 
its massive sense, its comprehensive range, its temperate con- 
clusions, its modest, unostentatious tone, leave upon every mind a 
conviction of wisdom that may not be contradicted, and of strength 
that cannot be assailed. 

In this lecture the testimony of Scripture is appealed to, as 
confirming and asserting those notices of man’s nature and con- 
dition, which had been previously established from other sources. 
That human nature is ‘ composed of inconvertible substances, 
corporeity and mind,’ is shown to be taught in Scripture, for ‘the 
popular notion of man is reflected most unwaveringly from its 
page.’ Equally does it assume and declare the true moral agency 
of man, and his proper responsibility under the government of 
God. It does not, indeed, announce these propositions as new 
truths, unknown or undiscovered before; but it takes them as 
recognised facts, as the basis and ‘ground-idea’ of its own more 
special communications. In like manner it exhibits man, and 
deals with him as naturally an immortal creature. The recognition 
of this great distinction of human nature is found, not only in 
particular texts, which, however, are too strong to be set aside, but 
the idea pervades the whole structure of the language of Scripture, 
aud gives its own character and meaning to all the processes of 
man’s moral recovery. He is regarded as immortal, and treated 
4s Immortal ; as the inhabitant of this world for a time, but of other 
Worlds hereafter. The entire ‘consensus’ and use of Seripture, 
from first to last, confirm this view! Enoch announced a distant 

Judicial advent. Job anticipated his Redeemer and Vindicator, 


‘after worms had destroyed this body.’ The patriarchs, though 
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dead and buried, live to Him who is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living. Daniel anticipated a resurrection, not only of the 
just, but of the unjust, ‘some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.’ The New Testament may give 
clearer revelation, but does not alter the essential condition of 
human nature. ‘ Life and Immortality’ are not created, but 
‘brought to light by the Gospel.’ The doctrine of the Resurree. 
tion of the body adds force to the general evidence; that which 
alone’ could die is raised again, but the soul required, and was 
susceptible of, no resurrection. But for what, may we ask, was 
the body raised? Surely not to die again, ‘for neither do they 
die any more, but are like the angels.’ The final adjudications of 
character result from, and confirm, the same great principles, 
‘ Revelation ever points to indefinite consequences.’ 

The Fourru Lecture is on the Nature and Rewardableness 
of Christian Virtue, and contains a judicious summary of the 
Scripture argument upon that comprehensive subject. The Firruis 
on the Heavenly State, naturally the most attractive in the volume, 
and abounding with sublime and beautiful passages, in the author's 
most eloquent style. 

The remaining lectures, six, seven, and eight, treat of the solemn 
and awful subject of the penal retribution of the future state, as 
exhibited in the sacred Scriptures. The entire preceding argu- 
ment had clearly shown that nothing adverse to this doctrine 
could be gleaned from the world of external nature, or the yet 
more important world of the internal history and consciousness 
of man: but that, on the contrary, all the intimations, from what- 
ever quarter that could be brought to bear upon the subject, 
pointed in one direction, and lead us to anticipate the find 
adjudication, and the irreversible sentence. And these are held to 
be confirmed in every page of Scripture. 

The Sixt Lecture relates to the nature and design of future 
punishment. After some able preliminary reflections, he proceed 
to inquire, the condemnation being thus on every sinner, what i 
the punishment which is necessary? not what should it be, m 
the desert of sin, but what must it be in the nature of man! 
He argues that if man is a spiritual being, there must be in his 
higher nature, his intelligence, his conscience, his immaterial life 
a vast power, a world for suffering. A soul like man’s, ™ 
enmity against God, filled with hatred of every other so 
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is the torture-chamber in which all the instruments of agony are 
contained, and which the victim can never fly. ‘A wounded spirit 
who can bear?” An outcast spirit who can imagine? If man be a 
responsible being, then every faculty, without which he could not be 
accountable, becomes the inlet of woe. The upward degrees by which 
he might have climbed to a heavenly throne—the scale from earth 
to heaven on which angels descended and ascended, and which was 
given him for a glorious pathway, are inverted ; they are those which 
decline to the wards of a prison-house, they are the downward steps 
toadungeon. Within the soul this sense of its abused responsibility 
is made to dwell. If man be an immortal being, his own duration 
must be the continuance of his punishment, since there is no 
tendency in evil to exhaust or wear itself out, but it possesses 
all the powers of a self-multiplication. The wretchedness of the 
spiritual, the horror of the accountable, merely are perpetuated in 
the immortal. When need this punishment cease? When can it 
cease? He then argues from those principles of human nature 
before traced, by which men become very mainly the authors of 
their own happiness or misery—the force of habit, the bias of 
character, and the certainty of consequence ; and shows that ‘the 
idea presented by these views of moral evil is, that it is necessarily 
infixed and perpetuated in our being, long as that being endures, 
if it be left to its own dispositions and demerits, and if nothing 
greater than itself interpose to rectify it. It is not according to 
God’s will that any man sin, but he has ‘ prepared the instruments 
of death’ in the very moral and physical stamina of man. It is 
not according to his will that there should be any wickedness, 
but it is his will that ‘ the wicked should not go unpunished.’ 


_ ‘It is not the will of God that any should refuse the terms of salvation: 
itis the will of God that all who do refuse should bear the liabilities of 
their refusal.’—pp. 312—318. 


But we cannot withhold his own brief summary of the argument 
from the direct natural consequences of sin. 


“We see what only could ensue. All that was given to ennoble and 
bless man is abused to his degradation and misery. The workings and 
developments of all his natural characteristics and principles are deter- 
mined against him. That spiritualism and intelligence which associated 
him with the highest spirit and reason, that responsibility which attached, 
inthe mind of Him who is the exceeding great reward, an interest and 
portance to all his humblest acts, that immortality which lifted him 
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high above all the things which, when creation is dissolved, shall 
remain, only the more alienates the outcast, brands the rebel, and darkens 
the wreck. He is sinful, in guilt and depravity; it was the cause of his 
undoing; it is the punishment which pursues him now that he is undone, 
Habit still disposes him, character still expresses him, and the arrears of 
demerit still weigh upon him, not yet run-out, not intimating any pledge 
that they can terminate. In the place where the tree falleth, there it 
shall lie; but as it inclines, so it falls! It certainly cannot be unjust in 
God to suffer this. It is his own law which is thus fulfilled. . .. And 
when we consider the question more profoundly, moral consequences will 
appear to lie beyond the control of Deity. They rather agree with his 
will, than arise out of it They depend not upon the constitution, but the 
nature of things. ... Turning to mental conditions as following dis- 
obedience, how could Almighty power break them short? . . . Man being 
what he is, must feel in one way: his moral nature informs us what that 
way is: nor could a mechanical omnipotence turn aside its proper sym- 
pathies.—pp. 311—313. 

Having disposed of the question of the natural, permanent, 
and interminable consequences of sin, as rendering the prospects 
of eternity intolerably awful, to those who resist the influences of 
truth and mercy here, the author next comes to the subject of 
punitive suffering. Here he argues that though it is a general 
rule of moral governments to make the sinner punish himself, ‘it 
is most competent and righteous to add positive inflictions; and 
we cannot doubt that so Scripture is to be understood.’ The 
terms and images under which the state of perdition is described 
plainly imply not only the action of the mind upon itself, in the 
shape of the acutest feelings of remorse, despair, self-condem- 
nation, and inward torture, but a foreign agency appointing and 
heightening the sufferance and the doom. There is not only, as 
the divines say, ‘the pain of loss, but the pain of sense,’ not only 
the privation of all good, but the endurance of positive evil. Not 
only are ‘the arrows of the Almighty within’ the man, ‘the 
poison whereof shall drink up the spirit ;? ‘ but upon the wicked 
shall he rain snares, fire, and brimstone, and an horrible tempest; 
this shall be the portion of their cup.’ 


‘Looking,’ he says, ‘into the revealed page we discover a most uniform 
representation that there is a place of suffering, and not that the mind is 
its own place: that there is painful fellowship among the sufferers: that 
the divine wrath afflicts their souls: and that sensible suffering is con 
sequent upon a raised body and a physical restoration. “ His flesh upon 
him shall have pain, and his spirit within him shall mourn.” One identi- 
fication is dreadfully recurrent. The elemental fire is the selected medium 
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of retribution, or of describing it. It is not the flame which bursts from 
within the sinner, it is something distinct from himself. He is “ cast 
into it:” he is “tormented” in it, it is “the furnace of fire;” “the lake 
of fire.” There are allusions all foreign to the native self-actings of the 
soul: “The strife,” “the horrible tempest,” “the cup of wrath,” “the 
mist of darkness,” the “ taking vengeance,” “ the tormentors,” “ indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish rendered.” ’—pp. 322, 323. 


If it be said, as it commonly is, that these descriptions are for 
the most part figurative, and partake of the elevated style of 
oriental writers, and must be interpreted accordingly, the answer 
is at hand, that this does not help the case of the objector, because 
a figure implies an actual truth couched under it. In strict 
propriety, we are warranted to argue from the less to the greater, 
and say that where the signs are so awful, the things themselves 
may be unspeakably more so; the substance must be far more 
terrible than these shadows of judgment which we fear. It is 
possible that these forms of illustration are resorted to ‘ because 
the naked truth—the absolute reality of the retribution—cannot be 
set before our mind ; it is too intimate, too intense, to be made 
known in any abstract manner.’ It is the same with the figurative 
exhibitions of the nature and perfection of God, which are 
designed to help the poverty of our conceptions, and which we 
are bound to interpret according to the known intention of the 
writers, not in the way of diminution, but as stepping-stones to 
the contemplation of something too vast to be adequately de- 
scribed. It is precisely the same with the scriptural repre- 
sentations of the joys of heaven, which are compared to the joy 
of banquets and marriage feasts, to gates of pearl and streets of 
gold, and which, though not intended to be interpreted with 
literal exactitude, are designed distantly to foreshadow the great 
things that God has prepared for them that love him, ‘ which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.’ 

Or if it be insinuated that these extreme descriptions of future 
woe partake more of the terror of the ancient economy than of 
the grace of this, being derived from the writings of those Hebrew 
prophets who flourished under the decline of the monarchy, or 
whose minds were tinctured by the depressing influence of their 
mournful sojourn by the rivers of Babylon, under the dark shade 
of oriental despotism, in the gloom and grandeur of their reluctant 
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exile; we reply, that neither then nor at any time, did the 
prophecy come by the will of man, but by the teaching of God; 
and that the religion of both dispensations, alike in its rule and in 
its final sanction, is in reality one. And it is of the utmost con- 
sequence in this argument to remember that these views of eternal 
truth, and these special images of soul-subduing terror, are verified 
and substantiated by our blessed Lord, in their utmost breadth, 
and distinctly applied by him, not in a diminished but in a 
heightened form, to the condign punishment of impenitent sinners 
in the future world. He who is the faithful Witness, the eternal 
Lover of the souls of men, whose mercy, tender as a parent’s tear, 
breathed in all his words and actions, and ‘who gave his lifes 
ransom for many,’ expatiates more than all the inspired writer 
put together upon the agonising terrors of the lost in hell. Thrice 
in one connection does he reiterate the awful words, ‘ where their 
worm shall not die, and their fire is not quenched’ And he does 
this, he stamps such distinctness upon these fearful revelations, as 
Dr. Hamilton well observes, for two causes, ‘to prove the great- 
ness of redemption by showing that from which it delivers us; 
and to urge, by the solemn motive of consequences, all to take 
hold upon its blessings.’ 

It is obvious that our Lord’s views of the future condition of the 
wicked, accorded with those of the Jewish nation in his day, and that . 
his announcements respecting the world to come awakened no 
resistance on their parts, though they often declaimed against 
other of his statements, as hard sayings which they could not 
bear. But the Great Teacher might have been expected to have 
corrected their opinions, had they been erroneous and overstrained, 
especially upon a point so vital, as you often find him domg 
respecting their defective interpretation of their own law. In 
reference to the mansions of immortality, he said, “ If it were not. 
so, I would have told you:” much more might we have expected 
him to set them right in a point so momentous as the method of 
God’s dealing with the world of the ungodly hereafter. If it were 
not so, he could have told them; and, without irreverence, we may 
almost say, If it were not so, he should have told them. But om 
the contrary, every parable, and every denunciation he uttered, 
tended to confirm their impressions respecting the infinite issues of 
the present state; whilst he threw around the entire subject of 
responsibility and retribution a heightened grandeur, and a thrilling 
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intensity of terror, altogether his own. The language of our 
Iord, plain and unmistakeable, together with all that language 
pre-supposes and involves, is, in our view, absolutely decisive upon 
the subject, unless we resign ourselves to universal scepticism. 
He knew, as no man could know, the states of the lost and saved, 
and his statements are so clear that none of the subterfuges of 


language can abate their force. 


The eternal duration of this state of things is shown from the same 
convergence of different arguments to one point, by which the pre- 
vious statements were established, the testimony of Scripture being 
fal and conclusive. The terms employed to designate its per- 
petuity are the strongest that language contains. They are the 
same as those that describe the eternal happiness of the blessed, 
and the eternal existence of God. As there is no dispute about the 
term in the one case, there ought to be none in the other, unless 
there be some antecedent impossibility which the whole preceding 
argument goes to deny. ‘They are both revealed, or neither is 
revealed.’ The passages sometimes cited on the other side are 
carefully examined by Dr. H. to show their irrelevance to this 
subject. Well might John Foster himself admit, alluding to the 
terms ‘everlasting’ and ‘for ever, in relation to the future 
punishment of the lost, that there was ‘a force in the expressions 
of Scripture that may well make us tremble.’ It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the extreme expressions used by our Lord 
are amply sustained by parallel expressions in the writings of the 
apostles. We could have borne even more criticism on the testi- 
mony of the Sacred Volume than the lecturer could find space for, 
in lectures constructed as these are; but the main points of the 
argument are skilfully brought out, both in the text and in the 
notes, to which we must refer our more studious readers. 

We trust that our object is now accomplished. It has been 
simply to give a fair view of Dr. Hamilton’s argument, abstaining 
from mixing up with it our own views. Our space, which is more 
than exhausted, forbids us to offer any further remarks upon 
the awfully momentous subject under discussion ; and compels us 
even to leave untouched that part of the lectures which is devoted 
to the refutation of those opinions respecting future punishment, 


which deny or modify its eternity. Important as this part of the 


ion is, we feel it better to abstain from it entirely for the 
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present, than incur the danger of doing injustice, by an enforced 
brevity, to the arguments of either party, or of both. 

The volume has an intensity of interest as the last legacy of a 
great mind. We subjoin his affecting conclusion, though we little 
thought when we heard it enunciated from the pulpit, in tones of 
thrilling and tender pathos which those who were present on the 
occasion can never forget, that the prophetic anticipation would be 
so soon realized. 


‘The lecturer has now fulfilled his solemn task. He undertook it with 
much self-distrust. Then health seemed firm, and life was strong within 
him. Suddenly the springs of strength failed. But his task could not 
be forgotten. It was a fearful weight which he carried with him to 
foreign climes. It was a duty from which, however, amidst wanderings 
which brought him no vigour, and lassitudes which yielded to no excite. 
ment, he did not shrink. He held fast by it. It was in his thoughts day 
and night. Not the deep shadows, nor the grinding glaciers, of Alpine 
heights, could turn him from it. Whether this condition were favourable 
or not to his meditation, he must not judge. It may be that it lent feeble. 
ness to it. At least it kept him serious. Still he regretted not that it 
was histheme In weakness and fear he pursued it. He knew none more 
important. Others suggested that none could be more seasonable. Often 
it was impressed upon him that he could not survive to complete his plan. 
Then came pensive, but not bitter, thoughts, how some beloved friend 
might endeavour to collect and shape the materials which survived their 
compiler: and then it was that he most approved the truth and amiable. 
ness of the doctrine which he has lived to vindicate, and then too did he 
feel, when there could be no boasting, that a better service to the church 
and to the world—not to forget or cover countless imperfections—might 
scarcely be attempted by a dying man.’—p. 508. 


We expect much from the present volume in fixing the wavering 
faith of inquiring minds, in the great doctrine of the infinite issues 
in a future world of the character formed in the present life. We 
do not, of course, regard it as exhausting the subject, and had our 
revered friend lived future editions would probably have appeared, 
with added notes and illustrations, greatly increasing its value. But 
it furnishes a comprehensive view of the whole subject, and brings 
together a mass of evidence and reasoning, derived alike from 
nature and revelation, upon which the real decision of the question 
must turn. Other minds will be excited to follow in the track here 
marked out, and fill up the outline which is here given; but the 
volume will long hold its place as a standard work in every theo- 
logical library. 
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VI. 
EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY.* 


A.tuoueH we have been anticipated by some of our contem- 
porary journals in our notice of this work, yet as it is one of 
permanent value in the historical and philological treasures it 
embodies, our readers will suffer comparatively little loss from the 
delay. We shall now proceed at once to present them with an 
abstract of that portion which lies before us, about one-half of 
the matter which has appeared in German; and when this part 
of our task has been completed, we may deliver our judgment 
upon the merits of the execution, and the value of the criticisms 
and speculations in which the learned author has indulged. 
Dr. Bunsen’s elaborate work is to be regarded as an attempt to 
answer the three following questions : 

‘1. Is the chronology of Egypt, as embodied in the dynasties of 
Manetho, capable of restoration, wholly or in part, by means of 
the monuments and the names_of its kings ? 

2. Will the Egyptian language enable us to establish the 
position of the Egyptians as a nation, in primeval history, and 
especially their connexion with the tribes of the Aramaic and 
Indo-germanic stock ? 

3. Lastly, may we hope, by persevering in a course of Egyptian 
research, based in the strictest sense of the word on historical 
principles, to obtain for the history of mankind, a more sure and 
unfailing foundation than we at present possess ?” 

Now while to the two former of these questions we see the way 
open to a modified affirmative in reply, we must own that the very 
largeness of the promise implied in the last renders us sceptical of 
the author’s success, and bids us repress expectation until the 
evidence that shall convince us appears. But we are equally 
bound in all fairness not to prejudge him unfavourably, but to 
wait as far as we can with unbiassed mind that unfolding of the 
scrolls which is to furnish us with his Egyptian Apocalypse. In the 


* Egypt's Place in Universal History: an Historical Investigation in 
Five Books. By Christian C. J. Bunsen, D. Ph., and D.C.L. Translated 
from the German by Charles H. Cottrell, Esq., M.A. Vol. I. London: 
Longmans. 1848. pp. 800. 

_ Zgyptens stellen in der Weltgeschichte. Geschichtliche Untersuchung 
in fiinf Biichern, von Ch. C. J. Bunsen: Iles, und Buch. 8vo. 
Hamburg. 1845. 
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volume before us we are confined exclusively to preliminary 
matters, which, however interesting and indeed indispensable, in. 
dicate somewhat remotely the mode to be pursued in the following 
investigation. This first volume contains about one-third of the 
intended publication, and only the first of the five books into 
which the argument will be distributed. The plan which the 
author has laid down for himself is thus intimated in the Intro. 
duction which follows the Preface. The first book is devoted to 
an exposition of the manifold sources of our historical knowledge 
of Egypt and a critical estimate of their value, together with the 
facts of primitive Egyptian history, or its origines. The evidence 
of these is presented in a full and authentic form so as to make 
it accessible to all, with the view of reflecting, if possible, on the 
student’s mind the conviction of the author’s that the authorities 
on which he relies are adequate for the purposes for which they 
are employed. Nothing can compensate for the want of evidence 
in historical inquiries. From such a state of things, either of two 
evils must ensue,—either that injudicious or credulous condition of 
mind which adopts as true what is only probable or may even be 
doubtful, or that sceptical one which rejects the certain and un- 
certain alike as equally unworthy of regard. But when sufficient 
evidence is presented, and legitimate inferences are drawn from it, 
a really sound judgment and healthy understanding will show 
itself in an aptness for believing the history thus verified rather 
than in rejecting it. It is certainly as much the office of wisdom 
to receive the credible when duly authenticated by evidence, as to 
reject the incredible which evidence has overthrown. 

The First Book is prefaced with the name and effigy of the 
great modern historian Niebuhr, accompanied by a graceful copy 
of Hexameters and Pentameters very musically rendered into 
corresponding measures by Mr. Lockhart. We present a few 
couplets as a happy specimen of the adoption of this classical 
measure : 

‘True to thy land and thy time, yet with brotherly sympathy scanning 

Hoary humanity’s page, welfare and woe of the past; 
Loving thy glance when it fell on the beauty, the freedom, of Hellas; 
Loving thy labour of life, vow'd to the grandeur of Rome: 
Yet was there leisure and love, for the orient’s holy remoteness: 
Never of Muses divine dull was the echo for thee ; 


Nor didst thou coldly survey the resurgence of mystical Egypt, 
When the unhopéd for light flash’d on her pyramid tomb.’ 
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The Second Book, which has not yet put on its English dress, 
restores the chronology of the old empire, a period of 1076 years 
according to the data of Eratosthenes, with whose name that 
portion of the work is headed. 

The Third Book treats of the period of the middle and new 
empires, comprising 900 and 1300 years respectively, taking 
Manetho for guide and superscription. 

The Fourth Book will give a connected survey of the author’s 
researches, and will test the chronological results arising out of 
them, first by astronomy, and, secondly, by historical synchronisms. 
This book will bear the appropriate names of Champollion and 
Joseph Scaliger, for reasons obvious to the learned. 

The Fifth and concluding Book will be designated Schelling, 
a tribute of respect to the great German philosopher, and will 
contain a survey of general history, first connecting the origines 
of Egypt with those of the human race by the three steps of 
language, mythology, and the germs of national life; and, 
secondly, endeavouring to point out the development of strictly 
Egyptian history which commences with those origines, and is 
dependent on them. 

From this scheme it will be perceived that Dr. Bunsen has 
undertaken to elucidate some of the darkest points in the history 
of the world, and the enumeration of his materials as well as the 
daring of the enterprise will vouch for the singular ability and 
varied erudition of the author. In justice to him and in fulfil- 
ment of our promise to our readers, we will now lay before them 
in brief the principal authorities whose testimony he has brought 
together, and on whose diversified, uncertain, often conflicting 
statements his argument relies. Imperfect as must be the 
development of the author’s scheme in this ffagmentary mode of 
publication, nevertheless all students of Egyptian and general 
history will feel deeply grateful that they have been furnished 
i so compendious a shape with the materials to form an en- 
lightened opinion upon the whole question. 

The analysis of the First Book presents us with its six grand 
sections entitled— 

I. Historical tradition and research among the Egyptians. 

II. The researches of the Greeks into Egyptian chronology. 

III. Egyptian tradition among the Jews—Jewish and Christian 
research into the chronology of Egypt. 
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IV. Egyptian Grammar. 

V. The writing of the Egyptians. 

VI. The Mythology of the Egyptians. All these are divided 
into numerous sub-sections, treated with great fulness of detail, - 

The last three hundred pages of the volume contain voluminous 
appendixes, presenting first a copious Egyptian vocabulary; 
secondly, a complete list of hieroglyphical signs, according to their 
classes, arranged in natural order, pp. 496—596 ; and, lastly, an 
appendix of the original authorities in Greek and Latin which 


' have fragmentary notices of Egyptian affairs, as well as a few con- 


cerning the Tyrians and Babylonians. 

To impress us with the trustworthiness attaching to the written 
records of Egypt, we are presented on a very early page, (8,) with 
the assertion which will startle many, that ‘genuine Egyptian 
writing combining phonetic with figurative signs, is, in its essential 
elements, at least as old as the time of Menes. It is the general 
tradition of the ancients that the chronological registers of the 
Egyptian kings commenced with him, and there is no tradition of 
antiquity which admits of being better authenticated” But if as 
old as Menes, in its settled forms and sounds as a written lan- 
guage, it may have been much older in its invention—we know not 
how old. Certain it is that Lepsius has found the hieroglyphic 
sign of the papyrus roll on monuments as early as the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and that of the inkstand and stylus on those of the 
Fourth,* while the monumental characters can be traced on con- 
temporary records above a century earlier, in forms altogether 
similar to those of later times, thus reaching up to within four 
centuries of Menes. If we adopt Bunsen’s statement which makes 
it ‘at least’ contemporaneous with Menes, we throw the art in 
Egypt back as early as 3616 years before Christ. The figures are 
simple, but the fact is strange: 1076+900+ 1300 +340=3616..c. 

This very aptly introduces a notice of the obsolete sacred books 
of the Egyptians, for the knowledge of which we are indebted to 
Clemens Alexandrinus, 200 a.p. From it we learn that this 
people alone possessed a canon consisting of forty-two books, 
closed at latest in the time of the Psammetici, but probably earlier. 
Of these we must content ourselves with giving the names, simply 
premising that one of them is ascribed to Athotis, a son of Menes, 


* Das Todtenbuch der Aigypter. Leipzig. 1842. Pref. 17. 
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and is thus of the highest antiquity. Six of the books treated of 
the Art of Medicine. Two were called the Books of the Chanter, 
consisting of sacred poems. Four were called the Astronomical 
books of Horoscopus: these treated of astrological lore. Ten 
books were those of the Hierogrammatist, devoted to chorographic 
and general science. Ten were ceremonial books of the Stolistes, 
or master of the religious ceremonies—embracing the subjects 
which the title naturally suggests. To prove the very subtle in- 
genuity devoted to the resolution of many questions by our author, 
we shall adduce the convincing proof he furnishes of the antiquity 
of this series of the sacred books. Down to the times of Manetho 
and Plutarch the stamp employed to seal the animal designed for 
sacrifice bore the device of a man kneeling, with his hands tied 
behind him, and the sacrificial knife pointed at his throat. This 
seems clearly to point to times in which human sacrifices pre- 
vailed. But this practice was abolished in the seventh century after 
Menes. Therefore it is concluded, and we think on valid grounds, 
that the ordinance of the seal must have originated at least as 
early as the abolition of the more barbarous usage, as such a device 
could scarcely have come into vogue after the practice it depicts 
had been laid aside, and may have run parallel with human sacrifice 
high up into a very remote antiquity. Sir Gardner Wilkinson has 
found this symbol more than once in sculptures which relate to 
animal sacrifices. He gives two representations of it on the 352nd 
page of his Fifth volume. Our author’s application of the cireum- 
stance in proof of his point, is, it must be owned, ingenious and 
happy in the highest degree. 

The last books of the Sacred Canon were the Ten Books of the 
Prophets—having a more strictly sacerdotal cast than those pre- 
ceding. According to Clemens they treated of ‘the laws, the 
deities* [duties ?], and the entire education of the priests.’ Our 
notices of these are scanty in the extreme; all that Cheremon 
might be supposed to supply, being at second hand by Porphyry, 
(De Abstinentia, ii. 6, 8); and while possibly drawing his informa- 


* Stromata. Lib. VI. The original reads: mepéxer mepi re vdpwv Kad 
kai rijs wadeias rev We venture to suggest another reading 
for dedv, as we have done for ‘ deities’ in the English, viz. 7Oewv, as an ob- 
vious correction, and decided improvement} Néyor and #6ea seem to have a 
natural affinity both in their primary and derived senses. See for the 
former Homer, II. v. 511, ‘allotted pastures and accustomed haunts’, and 
for the latter, Bud. ex. Isoc. ‘Laws and Customs.’ 
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tion from their records, not even referring to them. And all these 
sacred books are supposed to have perished in every part, except 
the remarkable document now to be described, and called by 
Lepsius the Book of the Dead. This was discovered in the tombs 
of the kings at Thebes during the time of the French occupation 
of Egypt, and is mentioned in the great scientific work upon that 
country, compiled by order of Napoleon. In the museum of 
Turin a papyrus of the same nature was discovered by Champol- 
lion, of nearly double the extent of this one, covered with pictures 
and inscriptions, which showed that it treated of ceremonies in 
honour of the dead, and connected with the transmigration of 


souls. Lepsius devoted much time to the thorough study of the . 


work, has suceeded in deciphering many of the acts and scenes of 
the dead man’s history in the world of spirits, and published the 
document with his discoveries thereupon before he went to Egypt. 
He considers the papyrus to be the date of the XVIIIth or XIXth 
Dynasty, consequently of the XVth or XVIth century before our 
era, and declares his belief that it constituted part of the sacred books 
in these terms : ‘ This book furnishes the only example of a great 
Egyptian literary work, transmitted from the old Pharaonic times— 
a compilation indeed, made at various times, and probably in 
various parts of Egypt; but one, the original plan of which 
unquestionably belongs to the remotest age, and which, doubtless, 
like the other sacred books, was ascribed to Hermes or Thoth’— 
(Preface, page 16.) 

Bunsen assents to this in the most unhesitating manner: ‘Re- 
ferring to our previous analysis of the sacred books, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the Book of the Dead to be one of the 
ten of the ceremonial of the Stolistes.—(Page 28.) 

There is no Egyptian document so common as this in Europe, 
almost every museum possessing papyri of this funereal character 
in forms more or less abridged. That the document in some of its 
parts and editions is exceedingly ancient is proved by the occur- 
rence in it of the name of Mencheres, a king of the [Vth Dynasty, 
while in other copies there is found, instead, that of Ieti, a king 
still more ancient, probably Athothis, the son of Menes, the 
second king of the Ist Dynasty. 

Another proof of its antiquity i is derived from it and its fellow 
funeral papyri being written in hieroglyphics, while all the other 
extant remains of Egyptian literature are written in the Hieratie 
character only. To the custom of using the hieroglyphic type in 
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the sacred books, Clemens of Alexandria is presumed to allude 
when he says in his classical passage on Egyptian writing, ‘ When 
the Egyptians record the praises of their kings in theological 
legends they write in anaglyphs.’ With all deference for our 
author, we think his application of the word anaglyphs to the 
matter in hand exceedingly doubtful. 

While we concede the great value of this document, and are 
ready enough to allow it a place among the sacred books of the 
Egyptian canon, it will be observed that so far as it has been 
yet deciphered it is of no account in a chronological and historical 
point of view. In this respect, Bunsen is inclined to ascribe more 
weight to it than we are disposed to do; but even he, no less than 
we, chiefly adduces it in proof of the early civilization of Egypt, 
that this country had a fixed creed, a pompous worship, a classified 
priesthood, a canonical law, written documents of various purport 
conserved in the temples, and a well-ordered government. Let 
this be granted on the evidence the traditional character of their 
sacred books supplies, and our author assumes the history of their 
kings must have been written in the very earliest periods in forms 
so methodical and durable as to be likely to survive for the in- 
struction of posterity. 

We now, however, are in a position to advance a step or two 
farther, and introduce to our readers two monumental remains of 
a genealogical character which furnish the means of checking and 
correcting the chronology of the Egyptian kings as extant in the 
works of the Grecian and native historians. These are the series 
of monarchs found sculptured at Karnak, and those on the tablet 
of Abydos. 

It appears that the first of these classical remains, called the list 
of the kings of Karnak, or the Tablet of Tuthmosis III., was dis- 
covered by Burton in a chamber at the south-east angle of the 
temple-palace of Thebes, built by Tuthmosis, and now usually 
named the ruin of Karnak, from the village close at hand. Bur- 
ton published a copy of this sculpture in his ‘ Excerpta Hiero- 
glyphica,’ in the year 1824, a work now difficult to meet with. 
The apartment in which it was found is tolerably spacious, per- 
fectly square, and has a door of small dimensions exactly in the 
centre of one of the sides. Four rows of figures, in a sitting pos- 
ture, are seen as you enter, carved in stone, covering the opposite 
and side walls. The kings sit on thrones, and face one-half to the 
right and one-half to the left of the person who looks at them 
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from the door, the pairs of every row which meet in the centre 
sitting back to back. In each sub-division the rows contain eight 
figures, with one or two exceptions, where they show but seven, 
The first three figures of each sub-division are on the wall oppo- 
site the entrance, and the remainder on the side walls. At the 
end of the rows of the sitting kings, on both sides, stands the 
figure of Tuthmosis III., twice repeated above and below, in the 
act of offering sacrifice, and equalling in height two rows of the 
sitting figures. Before him stand tables with the offerings. The 


positions of the figures may be simply yet effectively represented 
thus :* 


ob. J] ] J ] ob. 
] ]ob.cb.] ] ] [obob [ | 23 
| 1 ] Jobobob f [ [ 
é 


Over the head of each of these sovereigns is found his royal ring 
with the customary imperial titles, and each is holding out his 
hand to receive the offerings of Tuthmosis. The inscription to the 
right of the picture explains the whole as 
‘ The royal offerings 
To the Kings of the Upper and Lower Country.’ (Egypt.) 

Tuthmosis is himself the fifth ruler of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and 
the question is asked, whom did he mean to represent in the sixty- 
one sitting figures before him? Champollion, in his posthumous 
papers, has classed them as Theban kings of the XVIth or XVIIth 
Dynasty, and thus clearly prior to the historical and well-known 
XVIII. Rosellini considered they might be kings from the XIth 
Dynasty downwards. Others have speculated variously upon their 
position and historical value, among whom may be named Mr. 
Cullimore, of London, and Dr. Hincks, of Dublin ; but it remained 
for Dr. Lepsius, of Berlin, the distinguished Agyptologer, to as- 
certain the true date and worth of the record. By the aid of the 


* We think it a serious defect that the publisher, who has been liberal 
in the illustration of this volume, has not presented his readers with a fac- 
simile of this and other important monuments. 
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Turin Papyrus, he discovered that the two kings in the third and 
fourth rows, immediately before Tuthmosis, are Amenemesl. and 
Osortaseu I., two monarchs of the XIIth Dynasty of Manetho. 
Receiving this as a clue to the whole, the Chevalier Bunsen has 
constructed a scheme for the restoration and identification of the 
figures in the tablet, which he has already given to the public, and 
explained in the second and third books of the German edition of his 
work. This sculpture has suggested two or three important dis- 
coveries. 1, That Tuthmosis was probably directed by near relation- 
ship and lineal descent in the choice of the figures represented here, 
as some appear without the usual signs of sovereignty, and were 
probably only princes of the royal house, and never reigned. 
2. That at least one sovereign of the VIth Dynasty appears in it, 
Pepi, Apappus, or Phiops, together with several of the XIIth; and 
8. That from the VIth Dynasty downwards, the figures of reigning 
princes on the monuments are accompanied by a second scroll or 
ring, containing the family or historical name of the sovereign, as 
well as his throne-name, which alone appears at Karnak. The 
great importance of these discoveries, especially the first, will 
appear in the sequel. 

The second of these remarkable monuments is the Tablet of 
Abydos, discovered in 1818, by Mr. Banks, just before the key 
to the interpretation of the hieroglyphics fell into the hands of the 
learned. It is also called the tablet of Ramesses, because sculp- 
tured on a monument of that king, (Sesostris,) and the series 
closes with his own name. It consists of a double horizontal row 
of royal rings, with their kings seated underneath, to the number 
of twenty-six in each row. After various fortunes, among the 
more notable, the sawing a portion of it off, by a mercenary Greek, 
it was sold in Paris, to the trustees of the British Museum, at 
public auction, for £500. The purchase was made in 1837, and 
now, with the Rosetta stone, this monument forms one of the 
features of unique interest in the department of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties in that institution. On this tablet the names, figures, and 
inscriptions are irreparably mutilated in some places, more especially 
to the right, where in the first’ row there are thirteen blank places, 
and in the second eight. Nevertheless, by the exercise of a wonderful 
patience and sagacity, and aided by other monuments, Lepsius 
flatters himself he has succeeded in ascertaining the names of the 


obliterated figures, in reading the hieroglyphics which were injured 
VOL. v. 2c 
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or lost, and in establishing the fact, that the XIIth Dynasty pre. 
cedes the XVII Ith on this monument, without any interval. The 
figures in the tablet stand in the following order, the cyphers 
pointing out the obliterations :-— 


26 25 24 23 22 21201918171615140 0 0 0 0 00000000 
5251 50 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 38 387 86 3500000000 
xix xix xix 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 xii xii xii xii xii 


The figures XII, 18, and XIX subjoined represent the dynasties 
to which the kings of the lower row respectively belong. 

Besides these two invaluable stone memorials of ancient dynas- 
ties, there is yet to be named a papyrus roll, which is classical in 
the history of Egyptian discovery. This document was brought 
from Egypt, by Consul-General Drovetti, one of Napoleon’s officers, 
distinguished for his love of art, and found its way to the library 
of the Royal Museum of Turin. Its contents were first deciphered 
and its great value ascertained by Champollion, in 1824. He put 
the principal fragments together and ascertained that the papyrus 
contained a list of Egyptian kings, in the Hieratie character, and 
most probably compiled in the time of the Ramessides, or kings of 
the XIXth Dynasty. Seyffarth afterwards expended the most 
persevering and successful toil upon this document, and found it 
to be about six feet long, by fourteen inches in height, and 
arranged in twelve columns, each of which contains from twenty- 
six to thirty lines, and almost as many names of kings. There 
were vestiges of more than two hundred names of kings, and 
from the number of unconnected fragments there were probably 
as many as two hundred and fifty in all. To account for these 
without violating probability, co-regencies may be assumed to 
have occurred in the older dynasties, especially in the XIIth, in 
which last it is rendered all but certain from this MS. But 
neither here nor elsewhere are several kings specified as reigning 
contemporaneously. Such co-regence, consequently, may be as- 
sumed to have been either entirely omitted, perhaps with the 
exception of the elder party, or the one whose reign was of longest 
duration ; or their names, at least where of the same family, may 
have been all introduced in the usual dynastic succession, one 
after another. If the latter hypothesis be allowed, we should have 
in this oldest record of Egyptian chronology a method directly 
opposed to the system of the chronological canon. We may call 
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it the Dynastic, its aim being to register every sovereign, whether 
contemporaneous or successive. In this case as many years of 
reign will have been assigned to each of the co-regents, as he 
really had a share in the government. Admitting this to be cor- 
rect, the sum total of the reigns recorded in such or such a 
dynasty will still be greater than the duration of the dynasty ; 
that is, than the time intervening between the beginning of the 
first and the end of the last reign. 

While the records and monuments just described serve impor- 
tant purposes, as confirmations or corrections of singular points 
in general chronology, they are not, and do not profess to be, 
tables of chronology themselves. They are memorials of incidents 
and events, and single reigns, but in no respects history ; indis- 
pensable supplements of history, but not documentary details. 
For these latter we look to other quarters,—the catalogues of 
the historiographer, the calculations of the chronologist, the re- 
searches and writings of learned natives. Where zeal and compe- 
tent erudition, sufficient means of information, and honesty, meet 
in any party accomplishing such a work, we receive the record as 
true, however strange may be its facts, and startling its chrono- 
logy. Given the subjective qualification, and objective attain- 
ableness, and reason cannot dispute the result ;—all proper demands 
are met, and scepticism is laid to rest. Just such a trustworthy 
person is the great Egyptian chronologer and historian Manetho 
in our author’s esteem,—veritable, accurate, and learned, notwith- 
standing the fragmentary existence of his works, and the many 
slurs cast upon his name by superficial critics and reviewers. 

With the great body of the learned, ‘the man whom all ancient 
authorities mention with respect—the historian endowed, as the 
sober Hlian * says, with consummate wisdom, is become almost a 
mythological personage, with whom we have ceased to connect any 
clear and definite idea of personality.’ By these indefinite views 
of his personal history and publications serious wrong is done to the 
man, and ‘hopeless darkness thrown over all’ the early annals of 
his country. Unfortunately of his personal history we know too 
little to satisfy curiosity ; and of his works, nothing remains written 
by his own hands; nothing, in short, but a few extracts in most 
melancholy confusion in the lists of two or three chronologers, but 


* Alian, H. A. x. 16. 
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quite enough in each case to assure us of the actual existence, 
consummate ability, and facile identification of the man. We are 
informed by Plutarch that Manetho, or Ma’-n’-théth, was a priest 
of the city of Sebennytus, and lived in high estimation at the 
court of Ptolemy Soter, the son of Lagus. He probably lived, 
also, under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. His name, translated into 
Greek, would be Hermodotus, or Hermodorus. He wrote in the 
Greek language on religion and philosophy, as well as on chro- 
nology and history, and the extracts given from him by Josephus 
display a good style. Before his age, according to Bunsen, no 
native work was accessible to the Greeks on the doctrines and 
antiquities of Egypt. Eusebius,* Theodoret,+ Suidas, Diogenes 
Laertius,t Plutarch,§ /£lian,|| and Porphyry,{{ mention Manetho 
with the utmost respect, andquote him with approval as an all- 
satisfying authority upon the moot points of their argument. He 
composed three books of Egyptian history, from which several 
passages have been literally [not translated as Cockerell makes it, 
but] transferred by Josephus, the triple division being evidently 
suggested to Manetho™ by the threefold division of the duration of 
the Empire, the Old, the Middle, and the New. We are indebted 
to Eusebius in the Armenian version [we cannot call him with 


our translator, ‘Eusebius the Armenian’] for the only certain’ 


knowledge we possess of the ante-historical and mythological 
portion of Manetho’s great work. 


Manetho allots for the dominion of the gods 13,000 years. 
For those of demigods, heroes, and manes . 11,025 years. 


That is, some . "24,000 years. 


After this series of years and potentates, commenced the thirty 
dynasties of historical sovereigns in Egypt with the renowned 
Menes. Bunsen supposes that during a period ranging from 
2000 to 4000 years prior to Menes Egyptian tradition recognised 
on valid grounds the reign of several distinct dynasties of mortal 
kings, classed under the heroic age. Of the actual dynasties, 
dating from the reign of Menes, thirty are described by Manetho 


* Euseb. Prep. Ev. Procem. ad lib. II. + Serm. II. de Therapeut. 


t Procem. §§ 10, 11. § De Isid. et Osirid. c. ix. p. 354. 
|| ZZlian, H. A. x. 16. q De Abstin. p. 199. R. 
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belonging to the three empires named above, and the sum of the 
length of their duration is thus marked in a passage of Syncellus,* 
to which Bunsen calls special attention, and which he evidently 
designs to make the canon to which he will seek to conform the 
chronology of Manetho: ‘ The period of the hundred and thirteen 
generations, described by Manetho in his three volumes, comprises 
asum total of three thousand five hundred and fifty-five years.’ 
The calculation should run back from the ninth year before Alex- 
ander, the year in which the younger Nectanebo died, the last 
Pharaoh of the Egyptian race, and the last king of the XXXth— 
-the last genuine dynasty. This summary neither agrees with the 
computations of Syncellus himself, nor yet with the sum total 
of the duration assigned to Egyptian history by Manetho within 
the thirty dynasties, and is, besides, at variance with the systems of 
all the Christian fathers and chronologers. All the considerations 
which enhance the difficulty of accounting for these figures, and 
complicate the question of their adjustment with the other calcula- 
tions, are so many proofs of the good faith of the preserver of 
them, and imply the certainty of their correctness, if they do not 
even suggest the possibility that Syncellus possessed some key to 
harmonize them with other dates. The somewhat later historians 
and chronologists, Ptolemy Mendesius, Apion, Cheremon, and 
Heraiskus, are of no account in the determination of Egyptian 
history. 


Our readers who have given us their attention thus far will, we 


conceive, feel obliged by our presenting them with a recapitulation 
of the progress thus far made, in the very terms of Bunsen; part 
assumed as already demonstrated, and part reserved for future 
investigation :— 


‘I. The Egyptians possessed writings and books at the earliest period of 
which we have any monuments. Styli and inkstands are found on those 
of the [Vth dynasty, the oldest in the world. 
ane The earliest writings of the Egyptians were contained in their sacred 

ks. 

‘III. In these sacred books, one of which we possess, were contained 
elements of the history of the old empire. 

‘IV. The whole strictly historical tradition of the Egyptians hinged upon 
lists of kings, arranged according to the succession of reigning families. 

‘V. Ballads in praise of their kings were likewise in circulation, in the 


* Syncelli Chronographia, p. 52. D. 
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purely historical, as well as in the mythological period. (Lays of Osiris 
and Sesostris.) 

‘These five propositions are proved by the concurrent testimony of the 
monuments and of Greek tradition. 

‘VI. Egyptian history subdivides itself into three comprehensive periods, 
the Old Empire of Menes, the Middle Empire, during which Egypt was 
tributary to the Hyksos, who reigned in Memphis, and the New Empire, 
from the XVIIIth dynasty, which expelled the Hyksos, downwards. This 
threefold division is established by the monuments, even by those of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty alone, also by the authority of Manetho. 

‘VII. From an early period of the New Empire, contemporary with the 
Exodus, have been preserved two monumental tablets, and one written list, 


containing copious registers of kings belonging to the two previous empires, - 


namely, the tablet of Tuthmosis, the tablet of Ramesses, and the Turin 
papyrus. 

‘ VIII. The tablet of Tuthmosis gives thirty kings of the Middle, and thirty- 
one of the Old Empire. The tablet of Ramesses, the XVIIIth dynasty, 
and thirty-nine kings of the Old Empire. The Royal Papyrus must have 
registered above two hundred and fifty kings; the rings of one hundred and 
thirty-nine are more or less preserved. 

‘IX. The series of kings are partly a succession of actually reigning 
Pharaohs, partly royal genealogies of collaterals, who never mounted the 
throne, and who are distinguished as such. : 

‘X. The previous inquiry shows gaps and chasms in the above series of 
kings. 

‘XI. The succession in the Royal Papyrus is by dynasties, beginning 
with those of the gods, between whom and Menes intervenes an indeter- 
minable number of mythological, or, if historical, merely local sovereigns. 

‘XII. Co-regencies nowhere appear in the papyrus. If there were such, 
(and the monuments prove there were,) it must be assumed that, in that 
document the individual kings of such conjoint reigns were registered in 
a successive order. 

‘XIII. Manetho, who, under the first Ptolemies, opened up to the Greeks 
the treasures of Egyptian antiquity, civil and religious, is a purely historical 
personage, concerning whom the notices transmitted by Greek and Latin 
writers, are no way contradictory. None of the later native historians can 
be compared with him. 

‘XIV. His historical work comprised a period of 3555 years, from Menes 
to Alexander, and was of a nature altogether different from our lists of 
kings, although it is highly probable that, according to Egyptian custom, 
it contained such lists from the Ist to the XXXth dynasty. 

‘XV. It is doubtful whether the passages preserved by Josephus are 
quotations from the original work, probably they are taken from an epitome 
or extracts from the same; but it is certain that his lists of the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties come from such extracts. 

_ XVI. Manetho’s original authorities were not limited to the old royal 
lists and sacred books. He must also have had access to treatises on earlier 
periods of history, in the form of annals, where popular legends and una 
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thenticated traditions found a place by the side of more strictly historical 
matters. Legends of this nature are introduced in his account of the 
Exodus, but he distinguished them from authentic history. 

‘XVII. The sums of the reigns in the individual dynasties make up 
considerably more than 3555 years; consequently they were not all con- 
secutive, but must some of them have been contemporary. 

‘XVIII. It is, besides, very doubtful, whether he meant the sum total of 
years of any one dynasty to represent its actual duration, or only the 
aggregate of the separate sums for each reign contained in that dynasty, 
. whether the whole number of its kings was consecutive, or comprised like- 
wise co-regents. 

‘XIX. However this may have been, Manetho must also have possessed 
and given in his lost work a chronological canon or key. 

‘XX. It can hardly be doubted that the critics of the Alexandrian 
Museum knew and availed themselves of his canon.’ 


In the conclusions thus succinctly stated by our author we are 
not able entirely to acquiesce upon the evidence presented ; the 
further facts and reasonings which are to follow, open as they are 
to his own mind, having doubtless contributed to the confidence 
of his style, and the positiveness of his assertions. We are not, 
for instance, quite prepared to receive, on the ground of any suffi- 
cient proof as yet furnished, that the dynastic principle accounts 
for the grouping of the kings on the monuments, and explains 
the difference in the chronological summaries between the added 
years of separate reigns, and the aggregate duration of a dynasty. 
We have, it is true, the advantage of having the argument of the 
other two published books of Bunsen before us, but we shall not 
anticipate their publication in English, nor take our readers beyond 
the precincts of the present volume, resolving to pursue the theme 
at some future day in its further evolution and consequences. 
Meanwhile we proceed to furnish them with our author’s review 
of the labours of the native Greek critics, and those of the Alex- 
andrian School, on the subject of Egyptian Antiquities. 

Passing by the incidental notices on Egypt in the Father of 
Epic Poetry as unworthy of serious regard,—the mere echo of the 
wish, on the one hand, of Greek curiosos to find, and on the other 
of complaisant Egyptian priests to furnish, evidence of the early 
connection of the two lands,—the first name of any note in this 
department is Herodotus, the wise old traveller of Ionia. The 
elder Hecateus and Hippys of Rhegium, like him, had yisited 
Egypt, but he is the first of the Greek nation who has recorded 
chronological inquiries into Egyptian history. His language so 
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soft and musical, abounding in vowels and diphthongal resolutions, 
the simplicity and grace of his style, combined with the novelty 
of his facts, the picturesqueness of his delineations, and the real 
vigour of his critical researches, to make his book immensely 
popular with his contemporaries and a standard work upon Egypt 
with the generations that followed. He is an undoubtedly 
faithful and accurate reporter of the information conveyed to him 
in the land of wonders he was visiting: but he was totally un- 
fitted—perhaps the existing state of antiquarian information 
around him was unfitted—to eliminate the truth from the hete- 
rogeneous mass of materials with which he had to deal. His list 
of the rulers of Egypt, as he gathered it from the sources open 
to him, we shall shortly present, along with the chronological 
tables of the other Greek historians, that all may be compared at 
one view by the curious student. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves at present to stating that he makes the number of the 
generations of kings to have been 341, and the years of their 
reigns 11,140. In this extravagant computation there is un- 
questionably exaggeration of the most palpable kind, and only in 
his account of the succession of kings from Psammetichus down- 
wards do we recognise a clear correspondence with the other 
historical and chronological annals of Egypt. Plato in after days 
is eloquent and enthusiastic on the subject of the Egyptians, but 
his genius can lend us no aid in the determination of the dry 
details of chronology, nor can we ascertain from his own state- 
ments whether the fire of his admiration was excited by an actual 
visit to the valley of the Nile, or the spark was kindled and fed by 
the reports of others. To Aristotle, the most exact and ob- 
servant philosopher, are we indebted for an attempt at a critical 
discrimination of the landmarks of its chronology, he having in his 
lost work on the Olympic victors (Diog. Laert. v. 26, viii. 51) 
first established those of the Greeks. To the school of com- 
parative chronology of this great master belonged Theophrastus, 
who quotes ‘Egyptian annals,’ but the palm easily passes from 
his hands into those of Dicazarchus, who presents us, in a date or 
two, undesigned and general, but very remarkable, coincidences 
with the main dates of Manetho. In the annotations by the 
Greek Scholiast on the Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius, is 
preserved a precious relic of Diczarchus from his work on 


Hellenistic life, to the effect that from Sesonchosis or Sesortosis, 
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to king Nilus was a period of 2500 years, and from Nilus to the 
first Olympiad was a period of , ‘ . 486 years. 
Consequently Sesortosis “ae prior to the first 
Olympiad. ‘ - 2936 years. 
But the first Olympiad was in the: year before Christ 776 years. 


Sesortosis thus reigned before Christ . . 8712 years. 


It will be recollected that we gave from Syncellus the date of 
8555 years before the ninth of Alexander or 3895 B.c., as the date 
of the reign of Menes, the founder of Manetho’s first dynasty, 
presenting a difference between the two sums of 183 years. But 
the Sesortosis or Sesonchosis of Diczearchus is the second or third 
king of the [IIrd Dynasty of Manetho, so that, making due allow- 
ance for the length of the preceding reigns, the calculations of the 
two authors are brought sufficiently near to warrant the belief that 
both transmit to us facts of genuine Egyptian tradition. There 
is no material discrepancy between their respective chronologies ; 
we therefore conclude the coincidence to be more than accidental 
or capable of solution from merely Hellenic sources. But there 
is not only this curious synchronism observable here, but, further, 
that the last king of Manetho’s X1Xth dynasty bore the Egyptian 
name of the Nile. 

The study of Egyptian history and archeology by the Greeks 
was destined to be pursued under more favourable circumstances 
than by the mere visits of travellers, however inquisitive or intelli- 
gent, or by speculations of philosophers, however learned and 
ingenious. That wonderful young Macedonian, whose career from 
his obscure native land to the glory of Babylon was more like the 
flash of a meteor than the life of a man, added to his other glories 
the love of a high civilization, and sought in every conquered 
land to make the conquered the better for their subjection, by 
introducing everywhere Greek science and commerce and social 
order, by encouraging immigration and founding colonies. He 
founded Alexandria—hard by the sanctuary of Ammon, and on the 
banks of the Canopic branch of the Nile. The Greeks born in 
that adopted land could claim a filial interest in the traditions of 
Egyptian antiquity, and could revere the wisdom of the days of old 
as traced in pictured hieroglyph or embodied in pyramidal stone. 
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Hellenic acuteness and critical skill sat side by side with Saitic 
mystery and historic lore like the twin colossi of Thebes, only they 
were not dumb. The communications were perfectly free and un. 
restricted between the Museum and the Serapeum, inasmuch as 
there was no occasion for reserve, the carly Ptolemies being as 
heartily the patrons of Phre, Ptah, and Amun, as they were of 
Zeus, Athena, and Aphrodite. Such being the case, there jg 
every reason to regret the loss of the profound critical and histo. 
rical labours of the early Alexandrian critics, a race of men, 
judging by their opportunities and the tradition of their achieve. 
ments, very different from the pedants who trifled with philology in 
the same School in after days. It is at once pitiful and strange 
that of the many whom Diodorus describes (I. 46) as having 
‘visited Thebes, and composed works on Egypt’ in the days of the 
first Ptolemy, little beyond the names should have been preserved 
to our times. How much of difficulty in the adjustment of facts 
and dates we might have been spared, and how much of doubt as 
to our success when our task is done, we may gather from the im- 
portant aid supplied in the record of Eratosthenes’ labours preserved 
to us by Syncellus. 

Georgius, surnamed Syncellus, or the Chancellor, lived in the early 
part of the ninth century of the Christian era, at Byzantium, and 
there compiled a most valuable work on the subject of chrono- 
graphy. In the course of that work he introduces a paragraph 
to the following effect :— 

‘Apollodorus the chronographer has described another dynasty 
of Egyptian kings, called Thebans, thirty-eight in number, and 
whose united reigns comprise 1076 years. This succession extends 
from the year of the world 2900 to 3975. Eratosthenes, says he, 
compiled his notices of these kings from Egyptian monuments 
and lists, by order of the king, and accompanied them with a Greek 
translation, as follows :— 

‘Here follows a list of the kings, beginning with Menes, the 
number of years for each reign being subjoined.’ We possess a 
valuable corrective to the errors of transcribers in the matter of 
the dates, as, in addition to the figures marking the duration of 
the reign, there is entered the year of the world in which each 
reign began and ended. 

The Byzantine historian having given this document in extenso, 
subjoins the following commentary :— 
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‘Here ends the succession of the so-called Theban kings of 
Egypt, whose names Eratosthenes obtained from the hierogram- 
watists at Diospolis, and translated from Egyptian into Greek. 
It began in the 2900th year of the world, one hundred and twenty- 
four years after the confusion of tongues, and ended in the 3975th. 
The same Apollodorus has handed down fifty-three kings as imme- 
diate successors. We consider it, however, superfluous here to 
transcribe their names, as being of no use to us, nor indeed can 
much be said of those which precede them.’ 

This document of Eratosthenes, and the supplementary notice 
of the succeeding reigns by Apollodorus, are justly regarded of 
the very first importance by our author, at once from the high 
character of the learned Greeks who compiled them, and the uses to 
which they are now applied in the perplexing questions of Egyptian 
chronology. Strabo says of Eratosthenes, that ‘if there ever 
was aman who combined skill in the art of poetry and grammar 
with philosophy and general learning, Eratosthenes was the man.’ 
He was the best geographer and chronologist of the day, having 
reduced those sciences, then in their infancy, to a system; and, 
being the founder of the school of historical criticism for the primi- 
tive ages of Greece, he holds a place in the annals of Greek learning 
only second to the great Aristotle. An amusing trait, which attests 
his qualification for a chair in the Niebuhrian school of criticism, 
and which, doubtless, is a recommendation to so ardent a disciple 
as Bunsen, has come down to us in the shape of a saying about 
the truth of the Homeric legends: ‘I will believe in it,’ said this 
early Niebuhrian, ‘when I have been shown the currier who made 
the wind-bags which Ulysses on his voyage homewards received 
from Aolus.’ 

Obviously free from the bias of credulity, and placed in the most 
favourable position for ascertaining the truth of the subject-matter 
of his investigations in an historical age, president of the Alexan- 
drian library, honoured with the confidence of the king, of incom- 
parable talent and learning, we have every reason to regard with 
the utmost confidence the researches of Eratosthenes. He was 
born in the year 276 x.c., and died eighty or eighty-two years 
afterwards, in the 146th Olympiad. 

Apollodorus is concluded on the most satisfactory grounds to 
have been the celebrated Apollodorus of Athens, one work alone of 
whom survives,—his compendium of the popular mythology, called 
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the Bibliotheca. He was of the School of Eratosthenes, and com. 
pleted and published the researches of that distinguished master 
the summary of which we have already given. 
There is a very remarkable circumstance to be noted in the 
fact of Syncellus’ transcript of the lists of Eratosthenes and 
Apollodorus, which, inasmuch as it vouches for the fidelity of 
the Christian chronographer, has also the effect of avouching 
the truth of his record. This is that the chronology of these 
learned Greeks is entirely at variance with that of Syncellus him. 
self; and had he not felt himself constrained by the absolute 
certainty and trustworthiness of their calculations, it is to be 
presumed he would never have recorded the result of their re. 
searches. Syncellus maintains, with all the historians, that the 
Exodus from Egypt took place under the XVIIIth Dynasty, but 
even Eratosthenes’ list, placing Menes as high as ever Syncellus 
could, say one hundred and twenty-four years after the confusion 
of tongues, would reach down to the time of the Judges. What 
then was to be done with Apollodorus’ list of fifty-three addi- 
tional kings who all reigned before the XVIIIth Dynasty? The 
fact, then, that this chronology of the heathen authors differed by 
at least 1000 years from that of Syncellus, yet finds admission 
into his account, proves the honesty of the record, the impartiality 
of the compiler, and is pro tanto verified by the facts of the case. 
Eratosthenes is then to be taken as a guide for the chronology 
of the old empire, so long as his data are in harmony with the 
old monuments; and, for the middle empire, embracing the 
dorhinion of the shepherd kings, Apollodorus ; while of the new or 
third empire commencing with the XVIIIth Dynasty, the time of 
Moses and the Exodus, we have the most full and satisfactory in- 
formation from all quarters. In the names, figures, and facts, 
thus briefly announced, Bunsen conceives he has found a key to 
the right understanding of the more voluminous and hitherto 
inexplicable lists of Manetho. If he succeed, and confirm by 
indisputable evidence his theory and calculations, if he win in his 
favour the testimony of monuments and Greek tradition as he 
promises to do, he will have achieved a triumph far surpassing in 
value the discovery of hieroglyphic ciphers, will have opened a 


most important chapter in the history of man, and will have laid _ 


the world under a debt of gratitude it never can repay. 
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After Eratosthenes, the spirit of critical research degenerated 
among the Greeks, and became empirical, or fanciful, or con- 
temptibly devoted to the investigation of trifles. We cannot except 
Diodorus the Sicilian from this general censure, whatever merits 
he may claim on other grounds. He visited Kgypt in the one 
hundred and eighth Olympiad, consequently about fifty-eight years 
before Christ, but wrote his history at a considerably later period, 
and brought to his treatment of the whole subject a mere acquaint- 
ance with books, without either a sound judgment, a critical spirit, 
or comprehensive views. Consequently he is found to complicate 
and mystify, rather than clear and illustrate, the various matters 
of his history. He knew not how, in fact, to use the agglomerated 
materials he was to employ; and it will require the exercise of a 
cautious and pains-taking, an acute and clear-eyed criticism, to 
extract the golden grain of genuine Egyptian tradition from the 
chaff of error under which it has long been buried in his book. 
Bunsen, who professes to hold the clue to his work, says,‘ Among 
the reigns of gods and heroes, which preceded those of men, his 
story about Osiris having been murdered by Typhon, and then 
divided between himself and his fellow-conspirators, is obviously 
only a mythological representation of the oldest division of the 
empire of Egypt into 37 [27] provinces; ten for the Upper, ten 
for the Lower Egypt, and seven for the Heptanomis.’ Taken alto- 
gether, his work is of no great value in settling the difficult ques- 
tion of Egyptian chronology, except as here and there it incidentally 
confirms the dates which may be ascertained, from other sources, 
to approach correctness. For the computable and known monarchy 
of Egypt he assigns a period bordering on five thousand years. 

With Diodorus all systematic and creditable research into Egyp- 
tian antiquity ceases among the ancients in general; the Roman 
mind, which, after his time, fills the chief place in the history of 
the world, being too material and practical to lend much attention 
to matters of mere speculation, or of exclusively historical and 
remote interest. There was a self-love characteristic of the Roman 
people, which led them more commonly to transfer their own 
polity, literature, and religion, to other. peoples, than to concern 
themselves much about the investigation or adoption of those of 
others. Varro, Pliny the Elder, and Tacitus, in their researches, 
are chargeable with this narrow and national bigotry, just as much 
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as persons of less note. But Cicero was an illustrious exception, 
He partook of the enlarged Hellenic sentiment of humanity, and 
it is this which, in the midst of all his weaknesses, imparts such 
an incomparable charm to his writings. He was a believer in 
truth, a lover of man, and could adopt, as though it had been 
written for himself, the sentiment of the Comedian, 


‘Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 


The Romans then, on the whole, contribute nothing in supplement 
of the labours of the Greek critics upon the mysterious land of 
which they were so long the acknowledged lords. The spirit of 
critical and competent inquiry became extinct, and only when 
Christianity poured its new life into the dying carcase of faith, 
literature, and human society, did the study of Egyptian antiquities 
resume its hold upon the interests of the mind, and claim afresh 
that attention which its importance is now so readily acknowledged 
to deserve. The reason for this resumption of the study is 
obviously the connexion between the ancient history of Egypt and 
incidental facts and dates in the Inspired Volume. An additional 
stimulant to research was probably found in the catholic sentiment 
which Christianity inspired from its ever distinctly enunciated 
dogma, ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men.’ 

For the present, we omit all notice of the dates and facts of the 
New Testament writers, and drop at once upon Clement of Alex- 
andria as the first author of any note among the Christians who 
makes the science of chronology an object of study. Both the 
period, the close of the second century, and the place, Alexandria, 
were favourable to his pursuits, whether in this direction or in the 
broader and more diversified one of bringing about a closer union 
between the learning and philosophy of Athens, and the doctrine 
and traditions of Christianity. Nevertheless his success was small : 
neither he, nor Tatian, who preceded him by a short interval, nor 
any of the fathers, went direct to Manetho or the native authorities 
for their dates, but quoted at second hand epitomized lists, or the 
passages from Josephus. Besides, in all their chronological 
structures they sought to build up systems of synchronisms, & 
circumstance which could not fail to lead them astray, from their 
want of the critical faculty, or their foregone conclusions upon 
some essential points which were still really open to question. 
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for instance, a leading point with them all is the contemporaneous- 
ness of the reign of Amos in Egypt, the chief of the XVIIIth 
dynasty, and that of Inachus in Greece ; consequently that Moses 
and Inachus were contemporaries. As the Exodus was understood 
tohave taken place under Amos, Clemens thus sought to fix that 
very marked chronological cra somewhere about 1650 B.c. Three 
other distinct calculations of the same Clemens make this event 
take place in 1667 s.c., 1647 B.c., and 1685 or 1705 B.c, He 
obviously proceeds upon no well-established data, and follows no 
consistent method in his arrangement. Nevertheless some of his 
information upon Egypt is of great value to the student of its 
antiquities. 

Turn we, however, now to a work and author of much greater 
moment in the decision of the great questions now before us,—the 
chronological Pentateuch of Julius Africanus, Bishop of Emmaus- 
Nicopolis in Palestine, in the early part of the third century, a 
work now existing only in fragments, but very judiciously 
arranged in the third volume of ‘ Routh’s Reliquie Sacre.’* He 
was an author of judgment, integrity, and information, and has 
shown himself more concerned to collect and collate the oldest 
Chaldee and Egyptian records, than to arrange a system of 
annals, or detect synchronisms. Yet he does assume one 
point, namely, that the incarnation of our Lord befel in the year 
of the world 5500; a term that, for obvious reasons, commends 
itself to Bunsen as far preferable to the calculations of the western 
churches and those of Newton, although it rests upon assumption 
alone. Nor has he altogether abjured the pestilent cacoethes of 
synchronizing, which has led him into almost the only errors with 
which he is chargeable. In some things he is happy beyond his 
predecessors. While, with them, he agrees in making the Exodus 
occur under the XVIIIth Dynasty, he goes beyond them in stating 
on Manetho’s lists that about the same number of years was in- 
cluded from Amos to the end of the XXIst Dynasty as from the 
Exodus to the building of the Temple. He further states the first 
king of the XXIInd Dynasty to have taken Jerusalem forty-two 
years later, in the fifth year of Rehoboam, identifying him with 
the Sesak of Scripture and Sesonchis of the lists. 

Eusebius, our well-known friend, the Bishop of Cesarea and 
historian of the church, who succeeded Africanus in his care of the 
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‘library at Czesarea, which his predecessor founded, succeeded him 
also in his chronological labours. He undertook an adjustment of 
the scriptural dates with those of all other nations, but in an un. 
critical and arbitrary spirit. The text of Jerome presents us with 
only the practical element of his work, the bare catalogue of the 
synchronisms without the introductory notices and extracts from 
the old chronographers ; but, fortunately for learning and science, 
an Armenian translation of the whole work was discovered in 
1820, about the same time with the art of deciphering hiero. 
glyphics. A complete and classical edition of this was given to 
the world in 1833, by the indefatigable and able critic the Cardinal 
Maio, in the series of the Vatican collection, a previous edition of a 
‘Milanese and Venetian text having been published by the learned 
Leopardi. It contains a text of Manetho’s lists, and in addition 
to the royal names and dates gives annotations here and there 
appended to the different reigns. Some of these, perhaps the 
basis of the greater part, belong to Manetho, but Africanus and 
Eusebius claim a share in their authorship. The Bishop of 
Ceesarea never names his authorities, but there can be no reason- 
able doubt that he made use of other commentaries besides those 
above named. 

The Byzantine school of chronology is unworthy of the slightest 
mention. Syncellus is the only person of any mark among its 
disciples, and even he more for the preservation of Eratosthenes’ 
and Apollodorus’ schemes than for any labours of his own. He 
passes a severe judgment upon Eusebius, yet is not himself above 
the reach of criticism ; nevertheless we must do him the justice 
to own that he was a scholar and a critic, and we are indebted to 
him for much of the light that falls upon our path in the dark 
valley of Egyptian chronology. No one needs care even to hear 
the names of Theophilus of Czsarea, Panodorus, and Anianus, 
who lived before him, or of Joannes Malalas, who lived a century 
later, as neither of them contributed a pin’s fee toward the 
solution of the problem of the early history of Egypt. As they 
found it so they left it, though they brought no lack of learning 
or zeal to their task. But their Christianity, while it led to this 
pursuit by enlarging the field of their sympathies, and bidding 
them take in within the range of their regard all the families of 
the earth, did also impose to their apprehension such a reverent 
regard for the assumed chronology of their own sacred writings 
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that this prejudice precluded the possibility of doing justice to the 
very ancient records and traditions of the Egyptians. 

There are three works, quoted by Syncellus, which we are bound 
toname, because they are connected with the subject of Egyptian 
chronology, but only to deny their genuineness, and to refuse 
them any influence whatever in the settlement of the question. 
They are the book of Sothis, or the Dog-star, put out under 
Manetho’s name, but evidently of much later date and of an 
astrological rather than historical character. Its worthlessness is 
proclaimed by its professing to declare the future destinies of the 
world, and by seeking to conform the duration of the dynasties of 
gods, demi-gods, manes, mortals, and historical kings to the 
great Sothiac cycle of 36,525 years, that is the common cycle 
1461 x 25. 

The next book is the Old Egyptian Chronicle, corresponding 
with the last fabrication in its adoption of the twenty-five Sothiac 
cycles. It is a barefaced compilation from the genuine Manetho, 
the Pseudo-Manetho, and, above all, Eusebius, of very recent date, 
and beneath contempt as a critical document. 

The third book is the anonymous list of kings, a piece of un- 
skilful patchwork like the preceding, but possibly preserving a 
gleaning of the names of the fifty-three kings of Apollodorus, 
belonging to the Hyksos period, Syncellus having given us to 
understand that those names were still extant in his days. How 
sincerely we wish chronographers understood their vocation to be 
that of recorders of names and dates, and not that of critics and 
judges! To Syncellus’ misapprehension of his proper function, we 
are indebted for the loss of the record of these names, which 
can now be never recovered: tas mpoonyoplas 
have no right to consider anything superfluous which may make 
their record more complete, and satisfying to posterity. In spite of 
his omissions and serious defects, we are bound to say of the good 
Chancellor, that he has transmitted in his pages the Egyptian 
history in its integrity down to our times, in a spirit of pervading 
intelligence and candour. In his pages alone, recording as they 
do the labours of Manetho, Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, Afri- 
canus and Eusebius, are found all the materials which are requi- 
site to decide on the leading questions of Egyptian chronology. 


These questions present an almost virgin field to the labours of the 
VOL, 2D 
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explorer, as, notwithstanding the erudition expended upon them, 
since the revival of classical learning in Europe, by such men as 
Joseph Scaliger, Marsham, Perizonius, and the Benedictines, from 
the uncritical method pursued, the arbitrary depreciation of the 
native authorities, and the prevalence of overtopping prejudices, the 
truth would seem to have effectually evaded their search. With 
Heyne, and his colleague Heeren, began, properly speaking, the 
true method of investigating history, by examining its sources, 
Heyne’s treatise ‘On the Authorities of Diodorus,’ 1782, is the 
first specimen of judicious research into the sources of Egyptian 
history ; but there, so far from following in the then fashionable 
track of depreciating Manctho, he, on the contrary, maintains the 
likelihood of the native historian’s lists being correct, making 
allowance for the errors of careless epitomists and ignorant trans- 
cribers. Champollion, unequalled in ingenuity and devotion to 
the study of Egyptian antiquities, made with his brother a fatal 
mistake, in assuming, from supposed data in Syncellus, that the 
reign of the shepherd kings began in the year B.c. 2082 [2022] 
and the XVIIIth Dynasty, consequently in the year 1822 before 
our era. Without possessing Champollion’s science, English tra- 
vellers pursued the truth at which he aimed by a more practical 
and safer path. Salt, Burton, Felix, Wilkinson, and others, ex- 
plored and ransacked all the known monuments of Egyptian his- 
tory to collect the royal rings of the Pharaohs of the XVIIIth 
and XIXth Dynasties, and make as complete a list of reigns as 
possible, while Sir William Gell animated his friends in their pur- 
suits, and lent his aid to methodize and arrange their discoveries. 
The results are published in Wilkinson’s Materia Hieroglyphica, 
(Malta, 1828,) and in the lists of Col. Felix, Lord Prudhoe’s tra- 
velling companion, printed in 1836. Ippolito Rosellini, the friend 
and pupil of Champollion, who has died too soon for science and 
the world, has done little more for the satisfactory chronology of 
Egypt than his master ; but, as his scheme was only designed to be 
the basis of future and profounder studies, which death has pre- 
cluded, it is placed beyond the reach of criticism. 

Looking back, then, over the labours of Augyptologers of the 
last twenty years, during which the study of the antiquities of the 
Nile Valley has taken the rank of a science, and conceding to the 
discoveries of each their due meed of praise,—to Wilkinson that of 
presenting a more extensive and accurate insight into the social, 
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civil, and domestic habits of the Egyptians than we already 
possessed of those of even Greece and Rome,—to Dr. Young that 
of discovering the phonetic signs by help of the Rosetta stone,— 
and to Champollion, the formation of the hieroglyphic alphabet,— 
Bunsen concludes the tripartite division of Egyptian history and 
its ‘high antiquity, maintained by Champollion, to be the most 
important and pregnant results that have yet been attained. 
Basing his own researches upon these as ascertained facts, he 
promises, in the course of his work, to establish for us the era of 
Egypt’s settlement and early civilization, and from existing and 
accessible monuments to arrange for us a consistent and correct 
history and chronology. We wait, with no little expectation, the 
full exposition of his scheme. From the weight we perceive he 
is about to lay on comparative philology in the course of his argu- 
ment—a topic we have not had room to touch upon in this paper— 
we are quite prepared to see him land us in a period anterior to 
the separation of the Japhetic and Semitic into distinct families 
of languages. The ancient Egyptian, a primitive and less developed 
Coptic, has points of contact with both; but the particulars in 
neither of these families have affinity with the other ; the conclusion 
obviously is, therefore, that the monumental language of Egypt is 
older than both. But this is quite a distinct subject, and too 
voluminous to be opened now. 

In drawing this cursory and too brief notice to a close, we may 
not do so without expressing our admiration for the accomplished 
author, who, amid the harassing duties of diplomacy, and the 
complication of public affairs, has, nevertheless, always found time 
for the cultivation of the pursuits of science. Not only is he 
enabled, by a discursive and profound reading, to keep up with 
the general advance of literature around him; but, judging by the 
promise of his work, to take the lead of it in some departments,— 
such as historical criticism and philology. To the prosecution of 
his very original and extraordinary inquiries he brings no common 
qualifications—intellectual discipline, competent learning, the un- 
tiring devotion of nearly forty years, and study under the best 
masters, such as Niebuhr and Champollion. While the former of 
these great men taught him to doubt and destroy received but 
ill-founded histories—the latter, with his hieroglyphic alphabet, 
showed him how to construct fresh ones, reading him his first 
lessons off the obelisks at Rome. Since he has passed from under 
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the hands of these distinguished teachers, every publication upon 
Egypt has been submitted by him to a scrutiny of the most search. 
ing nature, and it may be safely assumed that all that is valuable 
in them he has made his own. Besides the information of every 
essential kind in regard to Egypt, which his work proves him to 
possess, we must confess we are much struck with the singular 
powers of combination Chevalier Bunsen displays, and the mastery 
with which he conducts his threefold argument, resting upon his- 
tory, philosophy, and fable, toward his designed conclusion. It 
matters not what the harness be with which he is equipped, he 
seems to move with equal ease and grace under all. The volume 
before us is full of the rudiments of a knowledge which must have 
been the painful gathering of a life, and would well repay the 
study of more years than we could give weeks to it. 

We have much to add of Manetho and his Dynasties, of our 
author and the drift of his speculations, but forbear. 

0. T. D. 


VIL. 
PROPOSED VERSION OF ROMANS VI. 2—14. 


‘2. How shall we who have died because of sin, after that live 
therein? 3%. Are ye ignorant, that so many of us as have been 
baptized into Christ Jesus, were baptized into his death? 4. So 
that, by this baptism into his death, we were buried with him, 
that, as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
so also we might walk in newness of life. 5. For if we have been 
assimilated to him in the resemblance of his death, surely we shall 
also be of his resurrection. 6. Knowing this, that our old man 
was crucified with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, 
that we might no longer be the slaves of sin. 7. For he that has 
died has satisfied the claims of justice, and paid all the penalty 
due to sin. 8. So then, if we have died with Christ, we believe 
that we shall also live with him. 9. Knowing that Christ, having 
been raised from the dead, dieth no more; death is no more lord 
over him. 10. For, in dying, he died once for all on account of 
sin, but, as living, he liveth by the Godhead’s power. 11. So 
also do ye account yourselves to be dead as the due of sin, but to 
be alive through the Divine power and grace, in Christ Jesus. 
12. Let not sin reign, then, in your death-stricken bodies, that ye 
should obey the lusts thereof. 13. Neither afford your members 
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tosin as instruments of unrighteousness, but offer yourselves to 
God, as those raised from death to life ; and your members to God, 
as instruments of righteousness. 14. For sin shall no longer rule 
over you; for ye are not under the law, but under grace.’ 


The above version may seem, in a few places, to be somewhat para- 
phrastic, but I have only deviated from a literal rendering, where I found 
it impossible by such a rendering to convey what I believe to be the force 
of the original; and my reasons for these deviations will be given in the 
following notes. I shall not preface my remarks upon the passage itself 
by any attempt to explain its connexion with the preceding context, 
because to do this would, I conceive, require a detailed exposition of much 
of the preceding chapter. Besides, the passage will probably suffice for its 
own elucidation, at least so far as to justify the version [ have given, which 
isthe only object I propose to myself, in whatever critical or expository 
remarks may follow. ‘The subject is much too profound and extensive to 
admit of satisfactory discussion at large in such a paper as the present. 

I must, however, remark, in limine, that I apprehend the apostle, to the 
end of v. 11, is speaking principally of our justification in Christ, considered 
as the antecedent and root, the ground and spring, of our sanctification ; 
he particularly explains the theory of our justification, and represents our 
sanctification as thereby made possible, fit, and binding—as therein 
initiated, and thenceforward to abide and grow. To exhortations and 
deductions concerning our sanctification, he devotes the remainder of the 
chapter, commencing the next chapter with another illustration of the 
theory of justification, and of the close dependence, logical as well as practical, 
of sanctification upon justification. Chap. vi. 3—23, is the first discussion 
and argument intended to satisfy the question in vi. 2; vii. |—6, or, perhaps, 
1—25 is the second. It will be seen that each commences with the same 
words, intimating that they refer to the same thesis, and are successive and 
co-ordinate replies. 

Verse 2. ‘ Have died.’ The close connexion between this verse and thee 
following seems to require that dmeOdvoyev here should be interpreted by 
ds rbv Odvarov adrod ¢8amricOnyev of verse 3. As though he had said, ‘ Are 
ye surprised that I should say dwe@dvopev rH auapria?—can ye be ignorant 
that this is the case of all Christians, that ‘so many,’ &e.? Then by pur- 
suing the connexion downwards, it will be seen that both these places must 
be parallel with, and may be explained by 6 dmodavav, v.7. There, how- 
ever, the very technical phraseology of the verse, the use of the phrase 
Mduaiora ris Guaprias, compels us to understand of a legal 
death, a death which meets the claims of justice; which, so far as law is 
concerned, may be said to absolve the offender from his sin. Now the 
believer can only be said thus to have died, in so far as, by faith, he has 
become identified with his substitute, Christ, and consequently, by baptism, 
the outward expression of his faith, has become a recognized participator 
of the death of Christ. The apostle, therefore, appeals to the baptism of 
these believers as evidence in reference to their faith, its objects and effects 
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—he reminds them that in and by their baptism they expressed their faith 
in Christ’s death, as undergone and availing for them, and were publicly 
acknowledged as partakers of its benefits. ‘They were baptized into 
Christ's death.’ Hence they are said by the apostle to ‘have died.’ This 
translation and exegesis is strongly confirmed by 2 Cor. v. 15, the first part 
of which Dr. Pye Smith (Four Discourses, &e., p. 38, ed. 1847) thus 
renders: ‘If one died for all, then (apa, in effect) did they all die;’ ‘that is’ 
adds Dr. Smith, ‘ upon the constitution of mediatorial grace, and relatively 
to the great ends of law.’ The remainder of the verse contains a deduction 
of sanctification from this our identification with Christ, as dying in our 
stead, precisely similar to the apostle’s deductions throughout the chapter 
we are immediately engaged upon, and especially parallel in sentiment and 
phrase with verses 4, 13. Verses 16, 17, of 2 Cor. v., can only be satisfac- 
torily and consistently interpreted as grounded upon the same identification 
of believers with Christ, as partakers of his death, and thenceforth in him 
placed under a new and spiritual economy of life. 

‘ Because of sin’ J here make ry dyapria the dative expressing the 
cause, which has at least the recommendation of being more accordant with 
ordinary Greek syntax than the common rendering. The most obvious 
rendering of ry duaptia drobvnoxew, would undoubtedly be ‘to die by, for, 
or on account of sin,’ that is, ‘because of sin, Cf. ch. v. 15. 76 mapa 
mro@pare aréBavoy. ‘This agrees, also, with the foregoing exegesis, by which 
the ordinary rendering is precluded. Further, this rendering is required in 
the recurrence of the phrase, v. 10; for how can Christ be said to have died 
to sin, who never lived to sin? ‘ In that he died, he died unto sin once,’ says 
the received version, but the propriety or orthodoxy of this it is difficult to 
understand. But he did die ‘ because of sin,’ or, as I have there rendered 
it, ‘on account of sin,—‘ once for all’—(épdma€). Cf. Heb. ix. 12, 26—28, 
x. 10. This rendering of the dative in v. 10 may not, of itself, compel a 
similar rendering in v. 2, but it certainly strongly supports the other 
reasons which appear to require this translation. 1 Pet. iv. 1, 2, may be 
referred to as singularly confirming the view upon which the above ren- 
dering and exegesis are founded, and as affording also a striking parallelism 
of phrase with verses 2, 7, 12, 13. 

4. ‘This baptism into his death.’ This is the precise force of rot Bar- 
tiopatos «is tov Odvarov, as connected with the preceding verse. ‘ Buried 
with him.’ Burial is the ceremony by which death is solemnized and 
declared, and by which the dead is separated, publicly and formally, from 
the world in which, till then, he had lived. The striking and exact analogy 
of this with baptism in the primitive church, as with adult baptism scrip- 
turally administered in the modern church, must at once be recognized. 
So Col. ii. 12. 

5. ‘ Assimilated’—ovppuro. Stuart renders ‘kindred.’ The received 
version here is unsupported by authority or etymology, and unsuitable. 
No reader of Plato can be ignorant of the meaning of €dpauros. I fear 
that my rendering is not precise or forcible enough. Perhaps ‘ incor 
porated’ might not be far from the meaning of the apostle. When this 
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word is used, there are always two things at least implied, if not expressed, 
in reference to which the word is intended to predicate either an actual 
union in nature, a junction in identity, or a close assimilation, a mutual 
participation, of properties. or example, Plato, xiii: De Legibus x. 
dnote (paper) pév Ocods, ovyyéverd tis tows oe Ocia mpds 7d 
tippuroy ayer Kai eiva. Again in the Phaedo xxi., 
ye Tod caparoedois, 6 dusdia Te Kai Evvovoia 
roi Sia TO del Evveivar kai Sid tiv pederny, everroinae 
In the first of these passages €ipquros signifies kinship or alliance of 
nature,—in the second it seems to imply something like consubstantiation ; 
the spirit is conceived to acquire to itself corporeal properties and defects. 
Hierocles, the Platonist, as quoted by Cudworth, (Intel. Syst. Ch. v. 
Sec. iii.) uses E0ppuros to signify ‘conjoint in one nature. Plutarch uses 
cipputos in the sense of ‘ congenitally or connaturally co-existent,’ as of 
the evil and disorderly principle in nature and the human soul, which, 
proceeding from matter, and inherent in whatever is material, conflicts 
necessarily with that which is spiritual and divine. See his De Psychogon. 
ex Timeo. And similarly Plato, in his Politicus, speaks of an ciyappevy 
kai Evpepuros émOupia, which disturbed the order of the universe.* It will 
be clear from these instances that the word ovpduros or Edpduros implies 
either the junction of two or more beings or principles in one identity, or 
their close assimilation in properties or qualities; or it may imply both 
these relations, that is, it may imply at once a radical junction or identity, 
and a resemblance of properties or qualities. It may signify either assimi- 
lation or incorporation, or both assimilation and incorporation. It is 
obvious how beautifully appropriate is this word, selected by the apostle 
from the philosophic vocabulary of Greece, to express the relation of 
Christians to Christ, their head and pattern. ‘ Assimilated’ seemed to 
be more suitable to the phraseology of the context than ‘ incorporated,’ 
yet I fear it scarcely expresses the fulness of the apostle’s sense. The 
somewhat grotesque exposition of this verse, so long and widely current, 
which is partly derived from the false rendering ‘ planted together, and 
interprets this as a metaphorical allusion to baptism by immersion—along 
with the kindred and connected explanation of the phrase, ‘ buried in 
baptism "—will, it is to be hoped, soon be quite exploded. Stuart’s remarks 
(in loc.) should have given them their quietus. 

V. 7. My remarks on this verse have been anticipated. It will be at once 
perceived that nothing but a paraphrase could represent the full sense of 
the singular original. Cf. 1 Pet. iv. 1, 6 év capxi rémavrat duaprias.+ 
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* Some of the above quotations and references, taken from a note-book, 
I cannot now verify, but have no doubt of their correctness. 

} Since writing the above, I have been gratified to find that that dis- 
tinguished expositor, Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, in his recently published 
discourses on the First Epistle of Peter, gives a view of the parallelism of 
1 Pet. iv. 1—6, and Rom. vi., coincident, in the main, with that given 
above, and founded upon the same fundamental idea, conceived as the 
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With the foregoing verses let Col. iii. 1—3 be compared, and their exact 
parallelism will be perceived. Verse 3 may be taken as a key to the 
exposition of both passages. Especially let it be compared with verses 
2, 7, and 11 (as rendered by me) of this chapter, and it will be seen how 
logically the apostle reasons and represents the connexion of Christian 
doctrine with practice, and of the doctrines of justification and sanctifica- 
tion with each other, and, in the midst of great variety of phrase, how, in 
two different epistles, written at periods considerably distant from each 
other, he yet preserves, with the utmost precision, the same order of views 
and shades of thought throughout. Christ, by his death for us, filled up 
in our stead what of remaining punishment was due to human-kind for 
sin :—the fountain of death, spiritual tending to eternal, is arrested; it is as 
though we had, in our persons, completed that arrear of death :—and now, 
the property of our being is vested in him; he gives us life, a new life 
(v. 4); we are as alive from the dead (v. 13); having died (in him) we are 
freed from the chain of sin, its bondage and its debt (v. 7); ‘we have died, 
and our (new) life is hid with Christ in God’ (Col. iii. 3) :—no longer is 
the first Adam to us the spring of corruption, misery, and wrath, but the 
second Adam of a new power of holiness, bliss, and love. 

Verse 10. On the rendering of rj dyapria anéOaver, 1 have already 
remarked that the antithesis seems plainly to require that r@ 6e@ in ( 76 
6c, should be rendered as parallel to 77 ayzapria, the same case used in the 
same sense, as expressing the cause. ‘He died by, because of, sin; he 
liveth by, because of, the Godhead, or His divine power or virtue.’ The 
phrase is singular, not 6e@, by God, nor r@ Tarpi, by the Father, but 
which Chrysostom explains Suvaper tod by the power of 
the Godhead; Gicumenius, in the same sense, ‘by his divine nature.’ See 
Stuart in loc. If 2 Cor. v. 15, should be referred to, as fixing the sense of 
the dative after (jv here, the reply is obvious that there the sense of the 


dative r@ imép airay, is fixed by that of éavrois preceding, as well as by the, 


nature of the apostle’s argument; here, on the contrary, another sense of 
the dative is determined alike by the sense of ry dyapria preceding, and by 
the whole scope and tone of the context. The other sense of the dative is 
found in its right place in the practical deductions and exhortations of the 
latter part of the chapter, its application, to speak technically. (See verse 
13, et seq.) 

Verse IL. I have already referred to Col. iii. 8, as strikingly parallel to 
this verse. Observe especially vexpods = drebavere, (@vras = Can, Xpiord 
Inoov = and OeG@ = 7G Further, if this verse 11 be 


ground of the apostle’s arguments and exhortations, and applied as the key 
to the interpretation of his phrases. I cite one sentence, referring directly 
to 1 Pet. iv. 1. ‘We, united to Him, suffering for sin in our room, are 
made to rest from sin, and in this change of relations is necessarily implied 
and indubitably secured a complete change of moral dispositions and 


habits.’ —Vol. ii. p. 450 or 451, cited in North British Review for August 
last. i 
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rendered and expounded as I propose, the mutual relations of all these 
equivalents will coincide ; not else. 

Verse 12. Ovnr@, death-stricken. I know not how otherwise to express 
the force of 6nr@ in this place. Mortal is quite insufficient both here and 
inch. viii. 11. (See Stuart in loc.) In each of these places Ovnrés is, in 
fact, used convertibly with vexpds, and designates the body of sin which has 
been crucified with Christ. The literary jars of two secular critics (Messrs. 
Macaulay and Croker) will help us to an important illustration of the true 
sense of @yrds here. The account of the quarrel may be found in the 
Atheneum for Jan. 1 of the present year, or in Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 
p. 626. The illustration I referred to is a passage of Euripides— 


Ei tis POdyyov 
Ovntav wap "Awy. Hercules Fureus, v. 491; 


where 6vyrés plainly means dead. Yo this Mr. Croker would add another 
passage from the same tragedian— 


Bah kai avriacoy yovdtav, xeipa Badovoa 
Téxvov te Ovatav Kopioa déuas. Supplices, v. 275. 


But Mr. Macaulay alleges that this passage is corrupt, and that the true 
reading is not re Ovary, but reOvewrav, and as the re seems quite in the 
way, and the infinitive xoyioae not comfortably construable, Mr. Macaulay 
is probably right. Far be it from me, however, to presume to decide 
between these rival and doughty critics. The one passage Mr. Croker has 
produced, to the genuineness of which there seems to be no objection, is 
sufficient to warrant as an allowable sense, even in classical Greek, the 
meaning of @ynrés, which, for substance, is above given, which is so 
germane to its etymology, and which so many critics have seen to be neces- 
sary to the harmony and completeness of the sense in these passages of 
the apostle. The well-known philosophic cast of Euripides’ moral reason- 
ings, and of many of his words and phrases, renders his use of @vnrds, in 
this somewhat uncommon sense, the more probable, and the illustration, 
as from him, the more apposite. Yet, while the general import of @vnrds 
in this place cannot, I think, be doubted, to translate it neatly and exactly 
is very difficult. ‘Dead; ‘death-stricken,’ is too active and tragic. The 
apostle means to say, ‘Do not let sin reign in that body of yours, that 
system, collection, and unity of natural qualities and powers which, through 
your identification with Christ, has paid out its debt of death, and over 
which therefore, henceforth, sin (the sting and power of death spiritual) 
neither need nor ought to reign.’ ‘ Dead’ is too cold and passive; if the 
apostle had meant just that, he would have used vexpds. 

The above are but hints. They will, however, serve as points dappui, 
from which, as it seems to me, a consistent and complete exposition of this 
Very close and logical portion of the apostle’s writings may be constructed. 
When these notes were almost completed, I found that such an exposition, 
in the main, had already been given by the Rev. R. Haldane. His remarks 
are admirable, and substantially coincide with the views intimated above; 
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but his adherence, in certain places, to the authorized version has I think, 
interfered occasionally somewhat with his perspicuity and consistency, 
To his excellent remarks, however, some of which may be seen in the recent 
completion of Henry’s Commentary, I would beg to refer your readers for 
further and fuller elucidation of the apostle’s closely woven and consistent 
texture of reasoning and exhortation. 


*IaxwBos 


DE MORGAN'S FORMAL LOGIC.*« 


We do not hesitate to say that this is a great work. The 
practised dialectician, although he may reclaim against some of 
its positions, nay, even against its characteristic element, will not 
fail to admire its marvellous combination of acuteness and 
originality. With these qualities we have been long familiar in 
Mr. De Morgan’s Mathematical Treatises, but, notwithstanding 
his useful ‘First Notions of Logic,’ we had yet to learn his 
singular power in calculating the laws of the intellect. 

The position which the science of Pure Logic has, of late years, 
assumed in England is very instructive. » It has cost us nearly two 
centuries to recover our self-possession, which, unquestionably, we 
somewhat lost amid the lustre of Lord Bacon’s genius. We 
were, at first, appalled at his revelation of the insane follies of the 
schools, and we have been so dazzled by the innumerable and 
brilliant phenomena which the application of his Novum 
Organum, by Sir Isaac Newton and others, has elicited, that, until 
a date comparatively recent, the influence of his inductive method 
has been supreme and exclusive. This is only a second instance 
of the ill-fortune of Dialectics ; and, as we are convinced that both 
have been undeserved, we would submit a few remarks to our 
readers, before we more closely confine ourselves to Mr. De 
Morgan’s volume. 

At a very early stage in mental science, philosophers must have 
felt the truth, which Lord Bacon asserted afterwards in his second 
aphorism, that neither the unassisted hand nor the intellect left to 


* Formal Logic: or, The Calculus of Inference, Necessary and Probable. 
By Augustus De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University College, 
London. London: Taylor and Walton. 8vo. 1847. 
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itself can possess much power; that deeds are performed by the 
means of instruments and helps, of which the mind stands in need 
as much as the hand; that, as instruments regulate the motion of 
the hand, so they aid and guard the intellect. It must very soon 
have occurred to them that the powers of the mind were improve- 
able; that, unlike the instincts of animals, which immediately, and 
without culture, displayed perfection, the ‘reasoning faculties of 
men, in striking resemblance to their physical energies, were sus- 
ceptible of training. And thence, seeing that the success of 
physical exploits depended upon previous physical education, they 
must have also thought intellectual success depended on in- 
tellectual discipline. 

But as the importance of ‘instruments and helps’ to the body 
could only have been deduced from previous bodily exertion, so 
the importance of ‘instruments and helps’ could only have 
occurred to them after previous mental exertion. That the lever 
might be of service to the arm in raising some heavy mass would 
be thought of after previous efforts of the unaided arm. 

Now upon these remarks we would ground an opinion respecting 
the origin and character of the ancient Logics. Regarding the 
applied Logic as an instrument, an aid to the mind (the view of it 
which the very term dpyavoy suggests) we must admit that, in 
order of time, it was employed after the human mind had put 
forth unaided efforts. And therefore if, as it is allowed on all 
hands, there are the closest affinities between the ancient Physical 
and Metaphysical Philosophy on the one hand and the ancient 
Logics on the other, we are bound to refer much of the character 
of the ancient Logics to the ancient Physical and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, instead of much of the ancient Physical and Meta- 
Physical Philosophy to the ancient Logics. Before the mind 
adopted some artificial help for prosecuting its inquiries, it must 
have made some inquiries already. 

The importance of this view of the case, in accounting for the 
ancient Logics, is most obvious. It has been contended that the 
barrenness of Philosophical Discovery, from the birth of the 
Grecian Dialectics to that of the Novum Organum of Lord Bacon, 
was entirely owing to the erroneous methods of investigation and 
Teasoning imposed by those Dialectics. Now this charge must be 
very largely qualified. The Grecian Philosophy adopted its leading 
characteristic errors before it brought to its aid the Grecian Logics. 
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Those Logics imbibed its leading characteristic errors from 
Philosophy. So that, instead of our attributing the barrenness of 
Discovery to Logic, a higher source of the evil can be detected, a 
source to which Logic can attribute its own corruptions. 

‘The early philosophers of Greece entered upon the work of 
physical speculation in a manner which showed the vigour and 
confidence of the questioning spirit, as yet untamed by labours and 
reverses. It was for later ages to learn that man must acquire, 
slowly and patiently, letter by letter, the alphabet in which nature 
writes her answers to such inquiries; the first students wished to 
divine, at a single glance, the whole import of her book. They 
endeavoured to discover the origin and principle of the universe ; 
according to Thales, water was the origin of all things ; according 
to Anaximenes, air; and Heraclitus considered fire as the essential 
principle of the universe. It has been conjectured, with great plau- 
sibility, that this tendency to give to their Philosophy the form 
of a Cosmogony, was owing to the influence of the poetical Cosmo- 
gonies and Theogonies, which had been produced and admired at a 
still earlier age. Indeed, such wide and ambitious doctrines, as 
those which have been mentioned, were better suited to the dim 
magnificence of Poetry, than to the purpose of a Philosophy which 
was to bear the sharp scrutiny of reason.’* 

Nothing is more certain than that the first Poets were the 
first Philosophers. The Theogony of Hesiod, and the Hymns of 
Orpheus, full of imaginative generalizations as to the causes of 
the Universe, may be said to have given to subsequent ages 
their philosophical momentum and tendency. But that tendency 
was poetic, an inclination to create. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to trace their highly imagi- 
native conceptions to any supposable corruptions of tradition. It 
is enough for us to know that Imagination, Hypothesis, were the 
characteristics of this Poetic Philosophy. The slightest research 
into the peculiar opinions of Pythagoras, in regard to numbers, of 
Plato in regard to monads and ideas, and of Aristotle in regard to 
forms, as the dpxat, or principles of things, will show how the super- 
sensible, imaginative spirit which had been nursed in the lap of 
the Muses, pervaded even the most discordant systems of Philosophy. 

Amid such circumstances as these, the ancient Logics were 


* Whewell’s Inductive Sciences, vol. i. p. 25. 
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methodised. And is not the necessary character of such an épyavov 
most obvious? For what was it needed, but to aid the imagina- 
tin? The reasoning faculty (if that could be called Reasoning 
which took flight so wanton) had brought together the most hete- 
rogeous forms, 

‘If shape they might be called that shape had none 


Distinguishable in member, joint or limb ; 
Or substance might be called that shadow seem’d ;’ 


and an instrument was sought for which should distinguish, classify, 
and mould them. Is it not plain that, instead of an applied science 
for using reasoning aright in the search and discovery of truth, 
a scheme was demanded for using imagination in apparent consis- 
tency with itself? Is it not plain, that instead of an act by which 
the mind might delve into substantial truth, and thus, by intel- 
lectual mining, bring up masses of pure ore for the temple of 
trath, one was required which could impart some fictitious cohe- 
rence to whatever material chance or caprice might offer ? 

We have said that the Grecian Philosophy was the offspring of 
the old Grecian Poetry; that thus that faculty, Imagination, whose 
domain is poetry, and which, disdaining what is matter-of-fact and 
real, delights in combination of its own, provided the human mind 
with theories which it considered rational. The only possible mode 
of giving form and fixity to such imaginings is by assigning them 
the terms of language. Philosophical dogmas thus became em- 
bodied in words. Philosophical accuracy, instead of depending 
upon truth and precision of idea, depended upon perspicuity of 
language. And thence it followed, that Philosophy, instead of 
appealing to facts in order to prove its principles, appealed to the 
definitions and distinctions of a capricious terminology. 

‘The Poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the Poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.’ 

Such appears to us to account for that peculiarity in the ancient 
Logics which has been so severely reprobated. A series of notions, 
embodied in no sensible objects yet incorporated in language, can 
be reasoned on, only as a series of words. Thus the transmuta- 
tion of words must involve a transmutation of principles; thus a 
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verbal contradiction must involve a philosophical contradiction: 
thus the laws of grammar must become the laws of the universe, 

Rightly then, yea sublimely, did Lord Bacon inveigh against a 
scheme so false and so fatal. And it was almost inevitable both 
that he, himself, should indiscriminately condemn, and that others, 
after him, dazzled with the excess of light into which he led them, 
should as indiscriminately believe. And thus it is, that the 
science of Pure Logic has been so unjustly eclipsed by light asit had 
been by darkness. 

But of late years we have had several works to vindicate the legi- 
timate form and prerogatives of Pure Logic. Of the most important 
ones we will select afew. Singly, they are very valuable, but in 
combination they furnish materials sufficient for an Eclectic. So 
strikingly different are they from each other, that one might, without 
a forced ingenuity, account for these varieties by the mental va- 
rieties of the authors. First, as to time, we have had the treatise 
of the distinguished Archbishop Whately—terse aud objective as 
are most of his productions. But. its analysis is very meagre, and 
its synthetical compendium omits much (whilst it adds but little) 
of the old text-books of the universities of Oxford and of Dublin. 
Its characteristic excellences are its fault. It is pre-eminently 
the logic of grammar, not the logic of thought. For eliminating 
verbal distinctions it is invaluable, but certainly not for developing 
those laws without which, however complete the classification, and 
propositions, however shrewd the guarantees of their quantity, and 
arguments, however legitimate their form, must remain as barren 
as the exploded scholasticism of the Middle Ages. 

There, however, has succeeded to the Archbishop’s work an un- 
pretending but most masterly little volume, which, we rejoice to 
know, is gaining sure ground among the lovers of the pure science. 
‘The Outlines of the Laws of Thought,’ at first published anony- 
mously, but now acknowledged by its author in a new and 
enlarged edition, is most precious. It is redolent with the Aristo- 
telian Logic of Oxford, yet breathes the subjective spirit of Plato. 
Some few pages, if well mastered, will put the student in posses- 
sion of the best features of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, whilst 
one sentence leaves translucent what Sir William Hamilton, not- 
withstanding his usually unrivalled precision, has expressed but 
vaguely. We have not yet seen the Second Edition, but we trust 
it will be amplified, for it needs only amplification to make it the 
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best exponent of the forms of Intelligence. We say this, simply 
with the reservation that Sir William Hamilton may, and will 
surpass it if, in the work which he has announced, he shall duly 
subordinate his erudition. 

Mill’s Logic must be estimated on different grounds. It deals 
chiefly with the applied relation of the science to the other sciences, 
and must thus be open to those several objections which different 
thinkers may allege against the fundamental principles which he 
assumes for Language, for Metaphysics, and for Philosophy, 
Natural and Moral. But systematically anti-scholastic though he 
is, he has done good and enduring service in his vindication of 
the Syllogism. And further, his chapter on the Logie of Induc- 
tion, combined with Sir John Herschell’s Introduction to the Study 
of Natural Philosophy, (a book which has placed its author in a 
higher grade than even his grand astronomical labours and acquire- 
ments,) has purified the Novum Organum of its frivolous and false 
hypotheses. 

At last we arrive at Mr. De Morgan’s ‘Calculus of Inference.’ 
We quote this, the second title, because it is the most significant 
of the purport of the volume. It may be called the application of 
the laws of the science of Quantity to the laws of Inference. Mr. 
De Morgan considers our Mental Phenomena as quantitative,—and 
it can easily be imagined how one so profoundly conversant with 
magnitudes, and, at the same time, so fond of mental processes, 
has been tempted to compare them. ‘This one circumstance is, so 
it seems to us, the ground of most that is original in the work 
before us. And we shall therefore adduce some of his statements 
of this nature. Having spoken of the absolute and unassailable 
feeling which we have of our own existence; he proceeds :— 


‘This absolute and unassailable feeling we shall call certainty. We have 
lower grades of knowledge, which we usually call degrees of belief, but they 
are really degrees of knowledge. A man knows at this moment that two and 
two make four ; did he know it yesterday? He feels perfectly certain that 
he knew it yesterday. But he may have been seized with a fit yesterday, 
Which kept him in unconsciousness all day: and those about him may have 
been warned by the medical man not to give him the least hint of what has 
taken place. He could swear, as oaths are usually understood, that it was 
hot so: if he could not swear to this, no man could swear to anything except 
necessary truths. But he could not regard the assertion that it was not so, 
&8 incapable of contradiction: he knows it well, but as long as it may 
Possibly be contradicted, he cannot but say that he might know it better. 
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‘It may seem a strange thing to treat knowledge as a magnitude, in the 
same manner as length, or weight, or surface. This is what all writers do 
who treat of probability, and what all their readers have done long before 
they ever saw a book on the subject. But it is not customary to make the 
statement so openly as I now do: and I consider that some justification of 
it is necessary. : 

‘ By degree of probability we really mean, or ought to mean, degree of 
belief. It is true that we may, if we like, divide probability into ideal and 
objective, and that we must do so, in order to represent common language, 
It is perfectly correct to say, “ It is much more likely than not, whether you 
know it or not, that rain will soon follow the fall of the barometer.” We 
mean that rain does soon follow much more often than not, and that there 
do not exist the means of arriving at this knowledge. ‘The thing is 0, 
every one will say, and can be known. It is not remembered, perhaps, that 
there is an ideal probability, a pure state of mind, involved in this 
assertion : namely, that the things which have been are correct representa. 
tions of the things which are to be. That up to this 21st of June, 1847, 
the above statement has been true ever since the barometer was used as g 
weather-glass is not denied by any who have examined it: that the con- 
nexion of natural phenomena will, for some time to come, be what it has 
been, cannot be settled by examination; we all have strong reason to 
believe it, but our knowledge is ideal, as distinguished from objective. And 
it will be found that, frame what circumstances we may, we cannot invent a 
case of purely objective probability.—p. 172. 

Again :— 

‘I now premise that I throw away objective probability altogether, and 
consider the word as meaning the state of mind with respect to an asser- 
tion, a coming event, or any other matter on which absolute knowledge 
does not exist. “It is more probable than improbable” means... “I 
believe that it will happen more than I believe that it will not happen” 
Or rather, “I ought to believe,” &c., for it may happen that the state of 
mind which is, is not the state of mind which should be.” . . . 

‘Probability, then, refers to and implies belief, more or less, and belief 
is but another name for imperfect knowledge, or, it may be, expresses the 
mind in a state of imperfect knowledge. ‘There is accurate meaning in 
the phrase “ to the best of his knowledge and belief,’ the first word applying 
to the state of his circumstances with respect to external objects; the 
second, to the state of his mind with respect to the circumstances. But we 
cannot make use of the distinction here; what we know is to regulate what 
we believe; nor can we make any effective use of what we know, except in 
obtaining and describing what we believe, or ought to believe. According 
to common idiom, belief is often a lower degree of knowledge; but it is 
imperative upon us to drop all the quantitative distinctions of common life, 
or rather to remodel them when we come to the construction of a science of 
quantity. 

‘I have said that we treat hnowledge and belief as magnitudes : I will now 
put a broad illustration of what [ mean. We know (suppose it. known) 
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that an urn contains nothing but two balls, one white and one black, 
undistinguishable by feeling; and we know (suppose this also) that a ball 
is to be drawn. Disjunctively then we know “white will be drawn :” 
“black will be drawn,” one or the other must be. How do we stand as to 
“white will be drawn,” and “ black will be drawn,” separately ? Clearly in no 
preponderance with respect to either. May we then properly and reasonably 
say that we divide our knowledge and belief of the event, “one or the other,” 


’ into two halves, and give one half to each? I can conceive much objection 


to this supposition; but, whether they formally make it or not, [ am sure 
writers on probability act upon it, and are accepted by their readers. 

‘Let us consider what magnitude is, that is to say, how we know we are 
talking about a magnitude. We know that, whenever we can attach a 
distinct conception of more or less to different instances, so far as to say this 
has more than that, we are talking of comparable magnitudes. We speak 
of a quantity of talent or of prudence; we say one man has more talent 
than another; but we never say that one man has more talent than another 
has prudence. If we occasionally say he (the same one man) has more 
talent than prudence, it is only us an abbreviation ; we mean that he has not 
prudence enough to guide his talent. Just as we might say (though we do 
not) that there is more cart than horse, when the horse cannot draw the 
cart; just as, speaking very loosely, we do say, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere is not fifty inches; meaning that it is not enough to balance the 
pressure of fifty inches of mercury in the barometer. And thus, both up 
to,and beyond one mean of measurement, we form to ourselves distinct 
notions of comparable magnitudes and incomparable magnitudes,—as well 
as of the meaning of the somewhat incorrect but easily amended figures of 
speech, by which we sometimes talk of comparing the latter. 

‘But the object of all quantitative science is not merely magnitude, but 
the measurement of magnitude. And when are we entitled to say that we 
ca measure magnitude? As soon as we know how, from the greater, to 
take off a part equal to the less: a process which necessarily involves the 
test of which is the greater, and which is the less, and, in certain cases, as 
it may happen, of neither being the greater nor the less. As to some 
magnitudes, the clear idea of measurement comes soon; in the case of 
length, for example. But let us take a more difficult one, and trace the 
steps by which we acquire and fix the idea: say weight. What weight is, 
we need not know; the Newtonian, who makes it depend on the earth’s 
attraction, and the Aristotelian, who referred it to an impulse which all 
bodies possess to seek their natural places, are quite at one on their notions 
of the measurable magnitude which these several philosophers discuss. 
Weknow it as a magnitude before we give ita name; any child can dis- 
cover the more that there is in a bullet, and the less there is in a cork of 
twice its size. Had it not been for the simple contrivance of the balance, 
Which we are well assured (how, it matters not here) enables us to poise 
equal weights against one another, that is, to detect equality and inequality, 
and thence to ascertain how many times the greater contains the less, we 
wight not to this day have had much clearer ideas on the subject of weight, 

VOL. V. 2E 
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as a magnitude, than we have on those of talent, prudence, or self-denial, 
looked at in the same light. All who are ever so little of geometers will 
remember the time when their notions of an angle as a magnitude were as 
vague as, perhaps more so than, those of a moral quality: and they will 
also remember the steps by which the vagueness became clearness and 
precision. 

‘ Now, a very little consideration will show us that, the moment we begin 
to talk of our belief (the mind’s measure of our knowledge) of propositions 
set before us, we recognise the relations called more or less. Does the child 
feel that the bullet has more something one bit better than an educated man 
feels that his belief in the story of the death of Cesar is more than his 
belief in that of the death of Remus? Let any one try: whether he have 
not in his mind the means of arraying the following set in order of magni. 
tude of belief, including within that term all the range which comes 
between certain knowledge of the falsehood, and certain knowledge of the 
truth of an assertion. Let them be:—1. Cesar invaded Britain with the 
sole view of benefiting the natives. 2. Two and two make five. 8. Two 
and two make four. 4. Cesar invaded Britain. 5. Romulus founded 
Rome. He will probably discover the gradations of necessary truth, moral 
certainty, reasonable presumption, utter incredibility, and necessary false- 
hood. These are but names given to different states of the mind with 
respect to knowledge of propositions asserted; and I say they express 
different states of quantity.—pp. 174—6. 


This is an undeniably long extract; and yet we would, did our 
limits allow, continue it. The paragraph that follows it is in 
answer to one of the most potent objections to our author’s argu- 
ment. We must beg our readers to pursue it for themselves. 
We have, however, quoted thus much, because its doctrine is 
the basis of Mr. De Morgan’s work on the Calculus of Inference. 
He propounds a theory quantitative—in its application to pure 
mental and moral truth. And even his views, in regard to the 
predicates of particular propositions, are founded on it.* In con- 
sequence, Mr. De Morgan attempts to reduce all mental and moral 
phenomena to the conditions of an exact science. And, mean- 
while, in so doing, he incidentally portrays the whole scheme of 
the Aristotelian Logic, and adduces forms additional to those of 
the Aristotelian Syllogism. On this we will not remark until we 
have Sir William Hamilton’s volume. 

But, now we advert to the propositions which we have extracted, 


* The source of the quarrel between himself and Sir William Hamilton; 
one so unseemly, so uncalled-for, yet in which we think Mr. De Morgan has 
the advantage, both as to facts and temper—we say this, tenderly as we love 
and honour Sir William Hamilton. 
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we beg the reader’s notice to the exquisite precision of its language ; 
to the definiteness of every line in the picture; for though it is a 
description of a profound mental process, still it is a luminous 
picture, the light of which does not interfuse its lineaments. It 
is a beautiful specimen of the influence of the exact sciences on a 
mind which has strength enough to resist the objectivity of those 
pursuits, and to introvert its vision. We are at very solemn issue 
with Mr. De Morgan upon this argument; but we cannot forego 
the duty and pleasure of commending to notice even this (as we 
presume to think) mistake in his conclusions. 

We believe that mental phenomena are not quantitative, in so 
far as this word involves the meaning of common admeasurement. 
We say common admeasurement, in contradistinction to private, 
personal, individual admeasurement. For the former, some 
common general unit is indispensable; just as such is necessary 
in our calculation of forces. For the latter only a personal unit— 
an unit framed by oneself, and never transcending one’s own con- 
sciousness, is sufficient. But we are persuaded that the former is 
unattainable. Strange enough, Mr. De Morgan supplies us with 
language by which we would sustain our conviction. In a note, 
so early as page 27, he says :— 


‘All systems make an assumption of process in all minds, carried to an 
extent the propriety of which ought to be a matter of special discussion. 
There are no writers who give us so much must with so little why, as meta- 
physicians. If persons, who had only seen the outside of the time-piece, 
were to invent machines to answer its purpose, they might arrive at their 
object in very different ways. One might use the pendulum and weight, 
another the springs and the balance; one might discover the combination 
of toothed wheels, another a non-complicated action of lever upon lever. 
Are we sure that there are not differences in our minds, such as the pre- 
ceding instance may suggest by analogy; if so, how are we sure? Again, 
if our minds be as tables with many legs, do we know that a weight, put 
upon different tables, will be supported in the same manner in all? May 
not the same leg support much or all of a certain weight in one mind, and 
little or nothing in another? I have seen instances of something like this, 
among those who have examined for themselves the grounds of the mathe- 
matical sciences. I would not dissuade a student from metaphysical in- 
quiry; on the contrary, I would rather endeavour to promote the desire of 
entering upon such subjects; but 1 would warn him, when he tries to look 
down his own throat with a candle in his hand, to take care that he does 
not set his head on fire.’ 


We stop not to comment upon this closing, naive, but inapt 
2E2 
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exhortation. We adduce the paragraph, because it accords with 
our present course of argument. If Mr. De Morgan can, from 
the mental history of humanity, adduce any aggregate of thinkers 
who could, first of all, insulate, and then agree upon an unit as the 
basis of a moral calculus, then we will promptly accept his position, 
But original constitution, forms of education, subsequent profes. 
sions,—passions meanwhile nurtured or blasted,—the insensible 
influences of direct interest,—social modifications of thought,—the 
traditions of historic life—these all, severally or in combination, 
do and must so act upon each individual man, that it would be 
difficult to find him a fellow with whom to agree in the unit of a 
calculus of mental phenomena. It is impossible. Still the theory 
of quantitativeness may be applicable. Each man—by himself— 
microcosm as he is, may at some given epoch in his consciousness 
(but even there only ¢hen) take some mental and moral standard, 
Alas! however, how evanescent is the unit of his calculus! The 
next instant and a storm of emotion, spontaneous or external, may, 
often does, dissipate his figures for admeasurement. No: it is 
not this minute, objective elimination, on which we have to depend 
as mental and moral beings. That we leave to the school which 
profanes Locke by its one-sided assumption of his name, or its 
equally one-sided antagonism of a still broader and more compre- 
hensive Philosophy than that of Locke ;—a school with which 
Mr. De Morgan would be indignant if he were said to sympathize 
with its empiricism, although of some of his views they may avail 
themselves :—to that school, we say, we leave it to show how, 
mental and moral admeasurement being as a calculus unattain- 
able, man—responsible as he is for his conclusions as to evidence 
and as to virtue—can adjudicate thereupon; we being thankful to 
know that there are absolute mental and moral laws which control 
both, surely and ‘certainly in their substantial import, although 
indefinable in language, and even mysterious as to consciousness. 
J. 8. 
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IX. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

I. Hints on the Art of Catechising ; being a Posthumous Work of the VEN. 
Epwarp Batuer, M.A., late Archdeacon of Salop, in the Diocese of 
Lichfield, and Vicar of Meole Brace. Edited by his Widow. London: 
Francis and John Rivington. 1848. 

The preface with which Mrs. Bather introduces this exquisite little 
volume has so much pathos, that it alone would command the reverential 
attention of the public. It states that the Venerable Archdeacon com- 
menced the work before us within three months of the close of his life. 
‘But it did not please God to spare him to accomplish his purpose. Never- 
theless, while his strength lasted, he pursued his object with surprising 
energy and with unabated zeal; hoping, as he often said, to be of some use 
in his Master’s service so long as his life should be continued. During the 
wearisome hours of a lingering illness, and in a state of almost total blind- 
ness, his great pleasure and his daily business lay in the dictation of these 
pages, till increasing weakness obliged him to cease from his labours.’ 

This little volume is thus incomplete, but even its unfinished parts are 
so beautiful, and suggest such a model to the catechist, that we can most 
strongly recommend it to our readers. It may be that some will take ex- 
ception to the form and to a few of the ecclesiastical peculiarities of this 
brochure; but we have no common cause with those men who cannot con- 
template points of difference even with admiration, when they are surrounded, 
as in this case, with the truest spirit of Christian charity and gentleness. 
Mr. Archdeacon Bather was one of those noble clergymen, who, like the 
present guileless, yet manly, Archbishop of Canterbury, allowed not his 
ecclesiastical elevation to separate him from the general institutions of our 
faith. Pre-eminently catholic in his spirit, though most firm in his indi- 
vidual convictions, he to his dying day clung with affection to the Bible 
Society, loving it for its indirect influence upon its members, as well as 
for its declared object. And this little volume, though parts of it are re- 
stricted to the church of England catechism, is in perfect keeping with that 
spirit. 

Mr. Archdeacon Bather was distinguished in private life for an inexhaust- 
ible fund of anecdote and Attic humour. Our readers will see in this 
volume how he made it an instrument for arresting the attention of the 
children of his parish, and illustrating to them truths the most practical 
and disciplinary. It teems with such instances. We will close this notice 
with one of them. ‘Going into the school one day, I heard a voice rather 
louder than usual. The speaker had his back to me ; but I soon perceived 
it was Mr. C——, a young man who had come to my school to learn the 
system, and who, though intelligent and well-disposed, had some degree of 
conceit and self-sufficiency about him. He was haranguing his class with 
much energy on what he was pleased to call their ignorance and stupidity. 
The children appeared to be variously affected by a vehemence to which 
they were unaccustomed ; while some looked down abashed, and others a 
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little frightened, the greater part seemed rather to be amused. Without 
making any remark to either the teacher or his pupils, I proceeded as usual 
to take upon myself the office of catechist, and invited Mr. C—— to give me 
his attention while I should examine the class. The young man advanced, 
though without any great appearance of alacrity, and very soon requested 
my permission to absent himself, on the plea that he really thought he 
understood the passage I was explaining perfectly well. I allowed him to 
take his course, which led him to the neighbouring town, to do, as he said, 
some commissions before he should leave the place, the time of his stay 
being limited. 

‘There was a pause after he had left the school-room; and observing by 
the countenances of the children, that they were perfectly alive to the ex- 
ample that had been set them of a man wise in his own conceit, after a 
few precautionary remarks, I related to them the following tale : 

‘You have all seen a magpie’s nest, I suppose. It is a very capital sort 
of nest, and has a canopy over it to keep the young birds warm. And no 
other bird that I know of builds the like. All the birds were aware of this, 
and they agreed to ask the magpie to instruct them in the art. Mr. Magpie, 
who was a good-natured, public-spirited person, very cheerfully complied. 
The birds assembled, and he addressed them thus :—Gentlemen and ladies, 
you have asked me to show you how our family build their nests. I will 
do it with great pleasure ; only let me request that you will listen to me 
quietly without interrupting me, and reserve your remarks till my tale is 
told. The auditory expressed their acquiescenee, and Mr. Magpie thus 
began :—First, says he, I lay two sticks across. Ha! says little Redbreast, 
that is just what I do myself: And so do I, says Tomtit. But these were 
birds of small reputation, and Mr. Magpie took no notice, and gravely pro- 
ceeded to explain his next operation. Mr. Owl upon this opened his mouth, 
and, with much gravity, informed the company that he had thought of the 
same thing, and would be happy to give them his views upon the subject. 
Still, Mr. Magpie continued with much gravity and patience, and began to 
explain the nature of a third operation more complicated and more interest- 
ing than any which had preceded it. But now sounds arose of a cackling, 
hissing nature, as Mrs. Goose proceeded to tell the company how she knew 
all about it. Mr. Magpie’s patience was now exhausted, and he ad- 
dressed the assembly thus:—Gentlemen and ladies, it would have made 
me very happy if I could have done anything towards instructing you to 
build better nests, but it seems quite needless for me to proceed, since you 
appear to know among you all about it; and, therefore, as I really came 
at some inconvenience, I will take my leave of you at once, and wish you 
good evening. The assembly looked rather blank; but Mr. Magpie was 
off before any reply could be made; and at length Mr. Owl, who had some 
wisdom, though it was not producible in a hurry, said, “ Well, gentlemen 
and ladies, we seem to have made great fools of ourselves.” This could not 
be denied, and the fatal consequence has been, that neither Redstart, nor 
Tomtit, nor Owl, nor Goose, nor any other bird, has been able to build a 
Magpie’s nest to this day. 
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‘And why so, children? Because they are all wise in their own con- 
cite And what is said of that? ‘“Seest thou a man wise in his own 
conceit? there is more hope of a fool than of him.” And “If any man 
among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool that he 
may be wise.”’ 


Il. Memoir of the Rev. Tuomas S. Guyer, of Ryde. By Joun Parry, 
Lewes. London: Whittaker and Co. 1848. 


A hope, we believe, was entertained in some quarters, that a life of the late 
excellent Mr. Guyer would be written by the pen of a distinguished minister, 
who, nearly a quarter of a century ago (such is the flight of time !) wrote from 
the Isle of Wight, ‘ Memoirs of the Rev. S. Morell.’ Next to Mr. Binney, 
perhaps Mr. Parry was best fitted for the work he has here so very 
creditably performed. There is no parade, no great promise about the 
book, but it contains a quiet, faithful portrait of the mental and religious 
character of the subject of the biography. Mr. Guyer was born at Portsea, 
May 15, 1789, and died at Ryde on March 5, 1846, having spent his entire 
public life in the immediate vicinity of his native place. Mr. Parry 
observes in reference to this suggestive fact, ‘ his schooling was at Portsea, 
and there he was trained to business; there he continued till he entered 
on theological studies; across the stream that washes the walls of the 
establishment in which his last secular pursuits were followed, he passed 
at Gosport his academic years; across another stream, and within sight, 
are the town and building, the place of his ministerial labours and de- 
posited dust. The book contains, in thirteen, chapters, the early life of 
Mr. Guyer; his course as a student of divinity ; his settlement and success 
at Ryde; his conduct in his family; his character as a friend; his accept- 
ableness as a supply of various pulpits; and his declining days and death. 
There is considerable discrimination, vigour, and pathos, in the com- 
position of the volume, which will be read with interest not only by Mr. 
Guyer’s personal friends, but by many others who can admire genuine 
piety in connexion with a calm, dignified ministerial walk and conduct. 
We have much pleasure in commending this volume, and hope it will be 
extensively circulated and read. 


III. Chronology of Prophecy ; tracing the various courses of Divine Provi 
dence, from the flood to the end of time. By Avam Tuom, Recorder of 
Rupert's Land. London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 1848. 


A book written by a lawyer, in the remote hyperborean regions of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, on such a subject as the one embraced in this 
volume, is, to say the least of it, a curious phenomenon. It professes to 
be a continuous commentary on the seventy weeks of the prophet Daniel, 
and the seals, trumpets, and vials of the apostle John. The studies of 
the author led him to observe that the duration of Egyptian bondage was 
equal to a third part of the twelve hundred and ninety years of Daniel, 
and that both the unit and the multiple were constantly recurring in the 
sacred annals. Extending the principle to the twelve hundred and sixty 
years of the Apocalypse, he supposes he has found in history frequent 
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repetitions of that period, and also of its corresponding measure of four 
hundred and twenty years. The migration of Jacob and the death of 
Joseph dividing in his opinion the former period, induced him to attempt 
to break not only these two units, but also every other unit into fractions, 
The application of these principles to unfulfilled prophecy has landed the 
writer on the conclusion that the Millennial glory of the Church will 
commence in the year a.p. 1996. This theory is supported by considerable 
research and ingenuity. The author appears to be actuated by an earnest 
love of truth, combined with a large amount of Christian charity; and if 
we have not risen from the perusal of his book convinced that all his 
positions and reasonings are sound, we have been favourably impressed 
with the temper and skill with which he has treated the theme, and com- 
mend his production to such of our readers as feel an interest in this some- 
what popular method of studying unfulfilled prophecy, which we candidly 
confess is one with which we have no great amount of sympathy, and in 
the results of which we have but little faith. 


IV. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity; with an Introduction and Notes. 
By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A. London: The Religious Tract Society. 
1848. 


This standard work on evidences is too well known to need a line of 
recommendation ; but the present edition is for practical purposes the most 
valuable with which we are acquainted. Mr. Birks has written a sensible 
introduction of thirty pages on natural and revealed religion, and on the 
evidences of Christianity in general. This is designed to prepare the 
reader for the true appreciation of Paley. A valuable appendix, contains 
notes, embracing such incidental confirmations of the New Testament 
history as recent discoveries have brought out. The “Committee of the 
Religious Tract Society are entitled to high praise for presenting such works 
as this to the public in a new and attractive dress. 


V. Sketches of Joseph Lancaster and William Allen. By Henry Dunn. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1848. 


These sketches will be read with great interest by the friends of popular 
education. In a somewhat different form they previously appeared in the 
Eclectic Review. ‘Their republication will greatly extend their usefulness 


VI. The Philosophy of a Future State. By Tuomas Dick, LL.D. 
Lectures illustrating the contrast between Christianity and various other 
systems. By W. B. Spracur, D.D. 
The Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland. By the Rev. B. 
TurnsuLt. Glasgow and London: W. Collins. 1848. 


Mr. Collins is a spirited publisher, and has laid the world under deep 
obligations by taking the initiate many years since in cheap publications, 
as well as by the series of valuable and popular works which he is 
now issuing in a cheap and otherwise attractive form. We have noticed 
with approbation several of the earlier volumes of this series ; and we have 
now great pleasure in speaking in terms of the highest praise of the works 
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whose titles are at the head of this article. The essay of Dr. Dick on the 
Philosophy of a Future State has been before the public for twenty-one 
years, and has attained to considerable celebrity. It contains, in the first 
part, a concise but clear representation of the proofs which reason, or the 
light of nature, furnishes of man’s eternal destination; and in the second 
part it descants on those evidences which are derived from the revelation of 
God in the sacred Scriptures. While some few of the author’s conjectures 
are perhaps more fanciful than sound, his general argument is to us 
most conclusive. The work from the graceful and well-known pen of 
Dr. Sprague is adapted to be very useful. It exhibits the genuine 
character and spirit of Christianity in contrast with false systems of 
religion, and with those corruptions of doctrine and practice which men 
have engrafted on the Christianity of the New Testament. Perhaps the 
most attractive volume of the three is the one by Mr. Turnbull. He aims 
to redeem our pulpit literature from a lifeless and artificial character by 
presenting models of oratory from celebrated French preachers. To each 
of the specimens is prefixed a biographical or artistic sketch of the orator. 
The portraits are well drawn, and the examples are judiciously selected. 
While the style of krench oratory would be ill-adapted to an English 
pulpit, such discourses as that by Monod, on the Love of God, or that by 
Vinet called ‘the Three Awakenings, cannot be studied by a judicious 
pastor in any land without advantage. Having thus indicated the con- 
tents of these volumes we have only to repeat our warm commendations 
of them, and of the entire series to which they belong. 


VIL. The Spirit of Holiness: and Sanctification through the Truth. By J. H. 
Evans. Fourth Edition. London: J. F. Shaw. 1848. 


The subject discussed in this little volume is one of deep interest to the 
Christian church as a whole, and to each individual Christian in particular. 
Mr. Evans has treated it with much wisdom, and in the spirit which the 
title of his treatise intimates. ‘The book breathes the spirit of holiness, 
and is destined to aid many minds in the endeavour to partake of a Divine 
nature. The nature, necessity, and Author of holiness are the leading 
points examined; while the principle of holiness is described as developed 
in regeneration, and in sanctification through the truth. We may not 
approve of every view or concur in every expression of the book; but as a 
whole we cordially commend it as fitted to aid the devotions of the closet 
and the practical piety of the life. 


VIII. The Paragraph Bible. London: Religious Tract Society. 1849. 


We have much pleasure in announcing to our readers the completion of 
this pocket edition of the Paragraph Bible. he distinguishing features of 
this unique edition of the Sacred Scriptures will render it very acceptable and 
Useful to Biblical students. While it is a correct reprint of the authorised 
Version, it differs from, and is a vast improvement upon, the common 
editions. It is divided into paragraphs, according to the changes in the sub- 
ject, or pauses in the narrative, the chapters and verses being marked in 
the margin for facility of reference. The poetical parts, such as the book of 
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Job, the Psalms, and the greater part of the Prophecies, are printed jn 
parallelisms. The references to illustrative passages are very numerous, 
and are an entirely new selection, the marginal readings of the English 
translators are all given, with translations of many of the Hebrew names; 
a number of short notes are interspersed throughout the volume, and the 
prefaces to the several books contain valuable introductions to an acquaint. 
ance with their contents. We have only to add that the exquisite beauty of 
the typography, and the lowness of the price, are among its recommenda. 
tions. 


TX. Atmanacks For 1849. Zhe Protestant Dissenters’. London: J. Snoyw. 
Thirty-five thousand copies of this work were sold last year; and its 
cheapness, and variety of Nonconforming information will no doubt secure 
for this impression a similar sale. We would suggest to the Editor the 
importance of greater accuracy in his Denominational intelligence, as a 
considerable number of errors have met our eye in perusing his pages 
The Shakspere Almanack. London: D. Bogue. The object of this 
Almanack is to give an event, with a suitable quotation from the writings 
of Shakspere, for each day of the year, and thus to develope the force and 
meaning of the poet’s language and obtain new views of his truly English 
intellect and his universal acquaintance with human character. The idea 
is admirable, and the execution of it all but perfect. As a specimen, the 
brevity of which suits our pages, we give the following :— 
‘ April 6. Friday —Good Friday. 
Therefore, friends, 
As far as to the sepulchre of Christ 
(Whose soldiers now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and engag’d to fight), 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy : 
Whose arms were moulded in a mother’s womb, 
To chase these pagans, in those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 
Henry IV. Act I. Scene 1.’ 


X. The Origin and Progress of Language. London: The Religious Tract 
Society. 1848. 


We rejoice in the progress made by the Tract Society in their earnest and 
noble effort to supply that want, the sense of which Arnold expressed in 
the memorable words which they have chosen as the motto of their Monthly 
Series, ‘I never wanted articles on religious subjects half so much, s 
articles on common subjects written with a decidedly Christian tone. In 
no volume of the Series has this character appeared more conspicuously 
than in the one now before us. Its object is to vindicate the Divine 
origin of human language, to prove the essential unity, and to account for 
the diversities, of the manifold dialects in which men express their 
thoughts. The argument is conducted with the greatest ability to ® 
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triumphant conclusion ; but it is far from being a dry scholastic essay. 
While the author shows that he has mastered the results of modern phi- 
lology, he evinces no less plainly that he has an ear and a heart for the 
exquisite beauties of speech, a keen sense of its adaptation to human 
wants, and the power of ‘one who can play skilfully on that most delicate ~ 
of all instruments, the human voice.’ We rejoice to think that, through 
the extensive circulation insured for the work by the form in which it 
appears, it will spread far and wide a large amount of that accurate in- 
formation respecting one of the most interesting branches of human know- 
ledge, which has hitherto been the possession of scholars only, and that it 
vill supply an efficient antidote to one of the most dangerous forms of 
scientific, or rather unscientific, infidelity. 


XI. Baptism, with reference to its Import and Modes. By Epwarp 
Brecuer, D.D. New York and London: Wiley. 1848. 


This work is a republication of articles which appeared some years ago 
in the American Biblical Repository, and of replies to the answers of 
Dr. Carson, by the same writer. It will be acceptable, especially to those 
who have taken an interest in this discussion; while many portions will 
be of general and permanent value, apart from the controversy. The 
views of Dr. B. are similar to those which, about the same time, were in- 
dependently advanced in the former series of this Review. The meaning 
purification which he assigns to the term that has occasioned so much dis- 
pute in the Christian Church, we are persuaded is substantially correct; 
only that it commonly denoted an important preparatory religious puri- 
fication, and consequently would, in some connections, be more properly 
translated consecration. Most of the passages in the epistles of the New 
Testament which mention baptism simply, he refers, not to the baptism of 
the body, but to that of the mind; and we are convinced that he is right 
inthis. The most unwarrantable assumption that the ‘one baptism,’ of 
which all true Christians are partakers, is baptism by water, lies at the 
foundation of all the heresies and controversies on this subject, which have 
existed for so many ages. The testimony of Scripture, and the history of 
the Church, combine to show that the baptism, in which the Christian 
experiences a Divine power freeing him from sin, and elevating him to a 
holy life, so that he is buried and raised with Christ, which leads to an 
imitation of him in this life, and to complete salvation in that which is 
to come, is not a ceremonial purification of the body. In directing at- 
tention to these two points, Dr. B. has rendered important service to the 
truth. His inferences from patristic usage may be sometimes doubtful, 
since the term, having become the name of a particular rite, might acquire 
in later times a meaning which it did not possess in the days of the 
apostles. We think more decisive evidence may be gained from a complete 
examination of its use in the New Testament than the writings of the 
Fathers can supply. Still their testimony is valuable; and it is here ex- 
hibited more fully and satisfactorily than it ever has been. The proof 
derived from both sources is in our judgment conclusive. The controversy 
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with Dr. Carson is conducted with much ability, and we think with com- 
plete success. We cordially thank Dr. Beecher for his work, and commend 
it to the notice of our readers. 


XII. The Number and Name of the Apocalyptic Beasts ; with an Explanation 
and Application. In Two Parts. Part I. The Number and Names. By 
Davip;Tuom, D.D., Pu. D. London: Lewis. Liverpool: Philip, 
1848. 8vo. 

Such works on the Apocalypse have something remarkable in them, 
and the one now presented to the public by Dr. Thom is no exception, 
It contains much that is interesting, and much that will, we doubt not, 
admit of a profitable application. The strong confidence which the 
esteemed writer expresses in the correctness of his solution, and his large 
expectations of good to result from it to all people and generations, may, 
perhaps, be deemed rather excessive. But to possess such faith and 
hope, appears to be a privilege belonging to most interpreters of prophecy: 
and their claims may be allowed to pass without censure, when unaccom- 
panied by pride and uncharitableness. Dr. Thom has introduced his 
interpretation by an account of the many conjectures of previous writers, 
respecting the mystical number, six hundred, sixty, and six. Not dis 
couraged by the long list of failures which he exhibits, he proceeds in the 
same course with perfect confidence in his own success. Others have 
been satisfied with a single appellation, either for the first, or the second, 
of the symbolical figures. We are now supplied with separate titles for 
the two. The name of the first is supposed to be H SPHN, the Mind. 
845004 1004+8+450—666. That of the second, EKKAHSIAI SAPKIKAl, 
Fleshly churches, 5 + 20 + 20 4+ 30 +8 + 200410414 1042004141004 
204+ 10+4+20+1+410=666. This is, we believe, quite novel : and it is cer- 
tainly very ingenious. It will probably be popular for a time, being better 
than most of the hundred different interpretations of the same order, 
which have been invented, not discovered, from J.atin, Greek, and 
Hebrew letters. They are arithmetical puzzles, having no connection 
with the Christian wisdom which the symbol requires for its inter 
pretation, no consistency with associated statements and representations, 
no accordance with the style of Scripture prophecy, no conduciveness to 
religious improvement. In his preface the author mentions Mr. St. Claire, 
as one engaged in similar studies, who has arrived at another conclusion. 
He does not give his friend's discovery, but he finds in his name the mys 
tical number. =r. KAape. 2004300420430 414 10+ 100 +5=666. 
Such coincidences are curious. But it might be anticipated from a cal- 
culation of chances, that there would be many; and their number shows 
that no argumentative value belongs to any. 

XIIL Athens ; its Grandeur and Decay. London: Religious Tract Society. 
A well-written compendium of the rise, progress, and decline of that 

noble city, ‘the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence.’ The last 

chapter, ‘ Athens as it is,’ which brings down the history to the present 
time, increases the value of an otherwise excellent work. 
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XIV. The Baptismal Reconciliation ; with Fraternal Remarks on Tx. Hat.ey's 
Reply, and the Appendix of Dr. Wanviaw. By the Rev. Cuarres 
§roveL Green, Paternoster Row. 1848. Foolscap 8vo. 


The Baptismal Reconciliation is not, we apprehend, very likely to pro- 
mote the union which is its professed design. Notwithstanding his good 
intentions, we cannot but doubt Mr. Stovel’s call to the office of a peace- 
maker in this conflict. Dr. Pusey, Dr Halley, and Dr. Wardlaw, represent 
the three parties whose agreement he proposes to effect. The plan for 
attaining this most desirable object is admirable, at least for its simplicity. 
Itis only requisite that Mr. Stovel’s opinion should be adopted, and the 
happy issue is at once secured. ‘These writers, and all who now hold with 
their discordant sentiments, will immediately be at peace. Each is ad- 
nitted to possess some important truth, but in them it is combined with 
pemicious error The truths which they maintain separately, and with 
alloy, meet in purity and harmony in the person of our author. With 
Dr. Pusey, he holds that men are born again, born of God, through the 
water of baptism; with Dr. Halley, that men are justified entirely by 
faith in Christ; and with Dr. Wardlaw, that adults should be regenerated 
before they are baptized. Dr. Pusey’s celebrated tract on Baptism is 
warmly commended, as appealing ‘with patient investigation, and great 
critical accuracy, to the only standard of Divine truth.” The advocates of 
sacramental efficacy are complimented, as ‘having the advantage of their 
fellow-Pedobaptists, in almost every interpretation they produce.’ Their 
opponents are described as, in many cases, teaching ‘the doctrine of bap- 
tismal benefits, less definitely, and with less regard to scriptural authority, 
but not with less danger to the souls of men.’ We regret to find that Mr. 
Stovel is still quite incapable of understanding the views of those who 
differ from him, and that he retains his strange estimate of what is due to 
himself and to others. He exhibits himself as an unoffending sufferer 
for the truth, whose character is assailed because his arguments cannot be 
answered. We imagine few who have read the works of Dr. Halley, and 
Mr. Stovel, will sympathise with these complaints. As Roman Catholics 
use the diversities of Protestants to support the infallibility of the Pope; 
and Episcopalians refer to the dissensions of Dissenters to prove the 
authority of the Church; so may the controversies of Pedobaptists be 
adduced as evidence of Believers’ baptism. In all cases this mode of 
reasoning is equally satisfactory, being good for nothing. 


XV. Tates ror tHe Times. No. I. The Young Protestant. 
By A Crercyman. London: Seeleys. 1848. 16mo. 


This little book contains the first of a contemplated series of tales, 
founded upon unconnected facts, and ‘intended to exhibit the present 
efforts of Rome's declared and secret friends, and to draw the attention of 
the reader from the upper structure of Protestantism to those concealed 
mines, by which its foundations are now threatened.’ It is, in a word, 
a tale of the Jesuits. A Roman Catholic yeoman marries a Protestant 
lady. The bigotry of the husband, along with the resolute firmness and 
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unhappy temper of the wife, gives rise after the birth of the first child, to 
angry contentions respecting his baptism and religious training, which 
issue, after the lapse of years, in the death of the mother and the hopeless 
insanity of the father. The son, who had now attained his thirteenth 
year, imbibes his mother's faith, is compelled to accept the guardian. 
ship of the priest, and to encounter a series of subtle contrivances, intended 
partly to effectuate his conversion to Popery; but chiefly to secure his 
property to the Romish interest. A struggle accordingly commences in 
good earnest on both sides, in which, however, the youth, by the blessing 
of God and the help of his mother’s friends, at last fairly vanquishes the 
Jesuits. Such is a faint outline of the story, which evinces throughout 
great ingenuity and considerable power of description, though the hand of 
the artist is not always quite concealed. The reader, moreover, will easily 
remark that events are sometimes slightly‘tinged with improbability, that the 
author often generalizes a little too hastily, and bears such an attachmentto 
the established church, as leads him to ignore the existence of any other 
Protestant denominations, and almost to identify the absence of church 
steeples and Sunday chimes, with a state of utter heathenism. Notwith- 
standing these defects, however, from which it is hoped the subsequent 
numbers of the series will be free, he will find himself unable to lay the 
book down until he has reached the end, or to reach the end without 
receiving in his way many useful impressions. 


XVI. The Philosophy of the Beautiful, from the French of Victor Cousin: 
Translated, with Notes, and an Introduction, by Jesse Cato Dantet, 
Cheshunt College. London: William Pickering. 1848. 


These extra labours, during his collegiate studies, are highly creditable to 
Mr. Daniel. The translation itself proves his adequate knowledge of the 
French language, while the Notes and Introduction argue its vigilant and 
earnest study of one of the most interesting departments of hsolute truth. 
It must please those to whom his education for the ministry was committed 
to find that whenever, as translator, he had to record views which might be 
wrested into a discrepancy with Christianity, he has jealously and reasonably 
guarded them. This we should have expected from our knowledge of the 
ingenuousness of his piety. We argue that, with this as his protection, 
he will find, in such favourite pursuits, vast facilities for appealing to the 
consciousness of men, as a ‘ good minister of Jesus Christ.’ 

We would seize this opportunity of urging on Mr. Daniel and others of 
the same standing, the importance to themselves and the public of their 
engaging in this class of literary labour. They must not be deterred from 
the cultivation of German and French philosophy, by the rhetorical pro- 
phecies of men who seem to think that indiscriminate censure and vague 
ness are essential to the seer. We would beg our young friends to recollect 
that, if they would be guardians of ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints, 
they must take a careful reconnaissance of the works of the enemy—assuming 
this to be the enemy. And then, seeing that, in contrast to the platitudes 
of some of our English critics, there are in the languages of neighbouring 
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countries, Jacobi and Bautain for example, works of profound philosophy 
in union with pure Christian sentiment,—we will continue to defend them. 

It may be that some of our young ministers, whilst they are anxiously 
revolving the grave problems of absolute truth, long to record and vindi- 
cate these’convictions. And as they mature them, let them practise at such 
translations as the above. 

This is one of the choicest pieces of Cousin’s Aisthetical writings. It 
should, however, be combined with the posthumous volumes of the lamented 
Jouffroy, edited by Damiron—a work, the translation of which, if relieved 
from the repetitions of the lecture-room, would be a noble companion of 
Alison and Cousin on ‘ the Sublime and Beautiful.’ 


XVIL. Bisrice Saspaticx. Sabbath Scripture Readings. By the late 
Taomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. Jn Two Volumes. Vol. II. Published 
for Thomas Constable, by Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. . Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., London. 1848. -8vo. 

The charm of these Scriptural musings increases as we follow them ; 
and we have no hesitation in pronouncing this volume to be the most inter- 
esting of all the five which have as yet appeared. It contains Dr. Chalmers’s 
Sabbath reflections on the Old Testament, down to the eleventh chapter of 
the Second Book of Kings, where, unhappily, the work breaks off. In 
looking back on what we have said of these volumes, as they have severally 
appeared, we only regret that we have so feebly expressed the ‘feelings of 
sympathy and approval which they have produced in our own minds. 

The following announcement of the next volume which is to appear, 
will show that the series of Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works is not likely 
to fall off in interest as it proceeds :—‘ Volume VI. will form a Pulpit- 
History of Dr. Chalmers, being a series of hitherto unpublished sermons 
illustrative of the different stagesin his ministry, beginning with a discourse 
written during the last session of his attendance at the Divinity-hall in the 
year 1798, and ending with the latest sermon ever written by him, preached 
at the first sacrament in the West-Port church on Sabbath, 25th April, 1847. 
This volume will embrace a sermon preached on the occasion of the 
threatened invasion of this country by Buonaparte in 1803, various sacra- 
mental preparations, and the farewell sermons delivered on leaving Cavers, 
Kilmany, and Glasgow.’ 


XVIII. Sermons, by the Rev. Witt1am Lyat1, ef Toronto. Johnstone. 
Edinburgh. 1848. 

This is a small volume of good, plain discourses on doctrinal subjects, 
which are treated in an experimental and practical manner. They were 
preached in the regular course of the author's ministry inthe Free Church at 
Uphall, North Britain, and are published chiefly with a view to the spiritual 
profiting of his late charge, and as a memorial of his relation to them as their 
pastor. We cannot doubt that they will be acceptable to the persons for 
whom they are intended. Written in obedience to the stated calls of 
Sabbath duty, and in some instances hastily, they notwithstanding rise 


above mediocrity, and are fitted to be useful to devout and intelligent 
readers. 
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XIX. AristopHanis Unpvecim. Teaxtum ad Fidem Optimorum 
Librorum Emendatum, Notulisque subinde Criticis Gnornatum, usibys 
Scholarum accommodabat, Indicem Nominum adjunwit, 
Asnton Horpen, A.M. Coll. SS. Trin. Soc. Lond. J. Gul. Parker, 
1848. 8vo. 


@ In this beautiful and convenient volume we have an edition of the great 
ethical comic poet of Athens, fitted in every way for the use of the upper 
classes in schools, being purged from those impurities which the poet con. 
tracted from the pollution which surrounded him, and furnished with 
Notes, fitted to assist the learner, but not to gratify his indolence. The 
Onomasticon Aristophaneum, or Index of the Proper Names in Aristophanes, 
which is appended to the Volume, greatly increases its value. 

XX. Sermons anp Pamentets.—The Good Man's Grave, by Dr. W.L, 
ALEXANDER, is a just and eloquent tribute to the memory of that noble. 
hearted man, Dr. Russell of Dundee.—England’s Obligation to her Pious 
Men, by T. W. Davins, is a valuable discourse, which stands in no need of 
the apology appended to it.—Luther, by Dr. R. Fercuson. The esteemed 
author of this pamphlet has embodied in it, in scholar-like phrase, his own 
philosophic impressions of the times, character, and work of one who was 
emphatically, as Schlegel says, the man of his age and his nation —Deeds 
from Thoughts, and the Advancement of Nations from the Barbarous to the 
Civilized State, are the titles of two admirable addresses, by the Rev. 8, 
Marti, and the Rev. J. J. Freeman, delivered to Young Men, in the Hall 
of Commerce. The entire Course of Lectures is intended for publication, 
in a cheap form, by our valued and enterprising missionary-publisher, Mr. 
John Snow, of Paternoster Row.—One, Manifold ; or System: (J. W. Parker) 
is the somewhat quaint title of a large pamphlet, which will repay perusal. 
It is from the pen of the Rev. J. 8S. Boonz, Perpetual Curate of St. John's, 
Paddington, and is designed to prove that the great want of the world, and 
the great task that now awaits it, is to systematise the collective and the 
individual life of man.—Parental Comfort in Parental Sorrow, by Ruy. 
Joun Epwarps. (Snow.) ‘This is a beautiful little treatise, addressed to 
Christian parents mourning the death of infant children, and is adapted to 
yield consolation in heartfelt woe.—Idolatry, (B. L. Green) is an admirable 
lecture, by the Rev. Dr. Cox, delivered at the Baptist Mission House, in 
which he traces the wide diffusion of Idolatry, and argues its certain 
extermination. 
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Just ready, in one volume, foolscap 8vo. Harmony or Hisror¥ 
Propuecy. An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Jostan ConDER. 
‘Numerous as are the works upon the Prophecies, there are few com- 

lete Expositions of the Book of Revelation A compendious Commentary, 
in a popular form, bringing down the historical interpretation of Fulfilled 
Prophecy to the present, time, and combining the results of modern criti- 
cism with practical instruction, will, it is presumed, be regarded as not & 
superfluous or unacceptable undertaking.’ London: J. F. Suaw. 

Tn the press, a volume of Sermons, preached in Trinity Chapel, Poplar, 
by the Rev. G. Smrrx. Subscribers’ Names will be received by Mr. J. 
Snow, Paternoster Row. 
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